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T was announced at the beginning of the week that Nubar 
Pasha had resigned, declaring that he could not work 
with Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who reduced him to a nullity, and that 
the quarrel had been referred to the Cabinet in London. Nubar 
Pasha, however, denies that the quarrel is a personal one, 
alleging that he resigned on the broader ground that he would 
not be responsible for acts upon which he had not been con- 
sulted. The general belief in Cairo is that Nubar finds the 
hatreds he excites by deferring to the foreigner too much for 
him to bear, but that Mr. Clifford Lloyd, though in the right, 
treats him with too little external respect. However that may 
be, the dispute was referred to Sir Evelyn Baring, who con- 
trived to compose it, all imputations on Mr. Lloyd being with- 
drawn, while he is requested to confine himself more strictly 
to his immediate duties. The occurrence is chiefly serious 
because it proves that the inherent difficulties of the dual 
Government are insuperable. Even Nubar Pasha, who is 
a Christian and a friend of England, and a good Adminis- 
trator, finds that if his English adviser is efficient, his own 
office of “ Minister’s Cloak,” as Carlyle called it, is intolerable. 
It is, in fact, impossible to govern Egypt on English principles 
without English administrators. 


Telegrams and letters have been received from Khartoum 
down to April Ist. Up to that date, the Arabs were 
attacking General Gordon with little success, the General 
shelling them from the steamers, and they not having the 
confidence for an assault in force. In a letter of March 
23rd, General Gordon informs a friend that he has requested 
the British Government to allow him to send the Egyptian 
soldiers to Berber under Colonel Stewart, and to sail 
away himself with the troops he has*himself collected right 
up the White Nile “to the Equator,”—that is, we presume, to 
the Albert Nyanza. Thence he would march across a great 
stretch of country to the Congo, and from its border begin his 
task of suppressing the slave-trade. He has as yet received no 
answer to this request. The project seems dreamy, though it is 
possibly practicable ; but it does not in the least meet the British 
necessity, which, as Lord Hartington explained, is to provide 
such a government for Khartoum that the place shall not fall 
to the Mahdi, or other head of a fighting State. The proposal 
shows that General Gordon thinks himself quite beyond danger 
from his beseigers. 


The adjourned debate on the Franchise Bill was resumed on 
Monday by Mr. Stuart Wortley, who devoted himself to the 
rather barren task of proving that the Liberals could not possibly 
care for a Franchise Bill, which they had waited four years to 
bring on. After speeches from Mr. Barran and Mr. Grantham, 
Mr. Gladstone rose to reply to the chief arguments against the 
Bill, and dealt first with the allegation that no positive argu- 





ments had been advanced in its favour. Was that necessary 
he asked, when almost every speaker on the other side inti- 
mated his own willingness to accept the enfranchising principle 
of the Bill, and only pleaded the Bill’s incompleteness as an 
excuse for not supporting it? Mr. Gladstone contended that 
every Reform Bill had improved the House as a Repre- 
sentative Assembly, on which cries of “No, no!” were heard 
from the Conservative benches, and received with laughter 
by the House, whereupon Mr. Gladstone insisted that what- 
ever might be the effect on the House from some points 


of view, it was past doubt that the two Reform Acts had 


made the House far more adequate to express the wants 
and wishes of the nation as a whole. He denied that in 
1866 there Was any more excitement amongst the unenfranchised 
classes than there now is; but the Bill of 1866 was no sooner 
defeated, than the Conservatives found it absolutely necessary 
to deal with the question, and so it would be again. Even 
now Sheffield had supported the Bill in so vast a meeting, 
open to all parties, that Mr. Stuart-Wortley himself could not 
deny its supreme popularity. 


On the question of Redistribution, the Prime Minister main- 
tained that that matter could not possibly have been dealt 
with in the same Bill as the Franchise, without leaving an 
Imperial question—which the Government intended to deter- 
mine as an Imperial question—to be dealt with “on local, 
sectional, partial, and selfish lines.” The Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had been very angry with 
the Prime Minister for looking at the Irish benches when he 
declared his unwillingness to reduce the Irish share of represen- 
tatives below its present quota. “The right hon. gentleman 
seems to me to be like a proud beauty, who will not allow you 
to look at anybody but herself.” Evidently his jealousy had 
been stimulated by the fear that the Government were inclined 
to poach on the special preserves of the Opposition, for 
Home-rule support had been given far oftener to the front 
Opposition bench than to the Treasury bench. Mr. Glad- 
stone declined to re-argue the question as to the full 
representation of the Metropolis, but he intimated much more 
distinctly than before that he was anticipating some small 
increase of the House, and did not think that such an increase 
would have much effect on excess of speaking,—the excess 
arising from the overflowing oratory of a few, not from the 
number of the speakers. He could not consent to look on the 
emigration of the Irish people as likely to go on, and therefore 
held that the number of Members must lie within the limits of 
the present number of Irish Members, 103, on the one side, and 
the 93 which relative population would at present suggest, on 
the other—no very wide margin. We gave Ireland only 100 
Members at the Union, when she had a claim to near 200, said 
Mr. Gladstone, and we might be somewhat generous now, to 
atone for our stinginess then. 


As to the charge that this measure was a mere party measure, 
intended to secure the Liberals in office, what could be more 
absurd than to say so, when agricultural boroughs certainly 
return as many Conservatives as Liberals, and when a “ service 
franchise” is added, which will give votes to the class generally 
thought more dependent on property than any other in the 
kingdom. Mr. Gladstone concluded by exhorting the Conser- 
vatives to support the Bill boldly, and then the people might 
really be disposed to think that the Conservatives were not at 
heart the foes of popular measures. 


Mr. Goschen’s was the last important speech in the Debate. 
He announced his intention- of voting against the Bill. 
The Government had not given him the pledge he hoped 
for, to represent minorities in their Redistribution Bill; the 
new franchise would, in thirty county divisions with sixty 
seats, make the voters who were really urban cominant, 
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and with their aid the Democratic party in the House would 
refuse all guarantees. He feared to dimipish the resisting 
power of Parliament. The House took very different views 
after 1867 on many subjects, and he dreaded an increase in 
democratic force, which would, in the end, give ascendancy to a 
single class. He would represent minorities fully, would extend 
that system to Ireland, and would rather, for that purpose, 
retain the three-cornered system than have none at all: 
He doubted if the Redistribution Bill would be. passed 
before a dissolution, and though he earnestly wished to vote 
for the Bill, he found he could not. ‘My party seem to 
breathe an atmosphere of Utopia,” but though I cannot join the 
majority, I “earnestly trust that the democracy to which the 
large majority of this House is bent on confiding the future 
destinies of this country, may stand out in splendid contrast to 
the democracy of other countries, and that, by its superior fair- 
ness and greater moderation, it may prove that history does not 
always repeat itself.” ‘The peroration was fine, but Mr. Goschen 
carried only Sir J. Ennis with him into the lobby. 


After Mr. Goschen’s speech, Mr. O’Connor Power pleaded 
powerfully for a self-acting law which would alter the repre- 
sentation as population varied, and pointed out how the attempt 
to keep down Irish representative rights had told, as it was 
long ago predicted that it would tell, against the Act of Union. 
Sir Stafford Northcote made a somewhat feeble speech in favour 
of completing the scheme by a Redistribution of Seats Bill; 
and then Sir Henry James replied in a very amusing speech, in 
which he rallied Sir Michael Hicks Beach on his desire to give 
the agricultural labourers only borough votes, and Mr. Lowther 
on the joy with which he hears of any new contest, likening 
him to the dog which attended every great fire with the 
fire brigade, and was off to the scene of conflagration as soon 
as the lurid glow appeared in the sky. The dog was never known 
to do any good, and the right honourable gentleman, to give 
him his due, was never known to do any harm. The-speech 
was a light and laughing one; but really, after so much heavy 
unreality, a little liveliness and wit was not amiss. When the 
House divided, there appeared for Lord John Manners’ amend- 
ment, 210,—against it, 340; majority for the Government, 130. 


hee 


The House, with tellers and Speaker, numbered 555, and there 
were 34 pairs, which accounts for 68 more votes, or for 623 in all. 
Only 19 votes remain unaccounted for, some of them being 
the votes of Members who were ill, like Mr. Bright, or absent 
from the country, and of these it is said that many more are 
Liberals than Conservatives. Mr. Goschen is the only Liberal 
who voted against the Bill, unless Sir John Ennis has still any 
claim to the name of a Liberal. The Government have never 
had so great a majority. We suspect that Mr. Gladstone’s 
striking speech on Thursday week on the question of Obstruction 
had a good deal to do with the unanimity and vigilance of the 
Liberal party. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who,—in spite of a certain rigidity 
of mind which occasionally leads him into false positions, 
like that of his unhappy commentary on the “ dirty trick” of 
March 15th,—is probably more likely than any other Conserva- 
tive to succeed Sir Stafford Northcote, should Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s health compel him to retire from the Conservative 
Leadership, delivered a little epilogue on the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill, at Tetbury, on Wednesday. He had not much to 
say, except that the division showed “ the Kilmainham ‘Treaty ” 
to be still in force,—but what, by the way, did the “ dirty trick ” 
show P—and that the great majority of Monday only proved 
how profound is the Liberal fear of a General Election. In order 
to put off the evil day of political judgment, they keep to- 
gether in strict phalanx. We never before thought Sir Michael 
Beach crafty, but we fear he is contracting something of the 
subtlety of the serpent. If the majority had been small, in con- 
sequence of Liberal desertions, would he have inferred that the 
Liberals did not fear the political judgment of the country ? If 
not, then whether they vote straight, or whether they vote crooked, 
the same inference is to be drawn. That is blowing hot and cold, 
with a vengeance. 





Mr. Stuart Wortley, in a letter to Wednesday’s Tiines, vir- 
tually admits that the Conservative working-men of Sheffield do 
desire to see household franchis: extended to the counties, 
though he makes the very pathctie plea,—(1), that the meeting 
in favour of the Franchise Bill did not jill Paradise Square, as 
some meetings in Sheffield have done; and (2), that it was 





uv 





market-day, and that many people present were people from the 
country, and not Sheffielders. The chairman of the meeting 
has since written to the Times to say that in twenty-five years. 
he has never seen a greater meeting. But even if Mr, Wortley 
had been right, which he was not, yet since he had owned the 
wish on the part of his constituents to see household suffrage 
extended to the counties, he need hardly, we think, have 
urged these very feeble extenuations of the conduct of the 
persons who assembled in Paradise Square. We wonder 
how Mr. Stuart Wortley, and Mr. Ritchie, and fifty others in 
the same position, persuade the “ Conservative working-men ” in 
their constituencies to overlook their offence in voting against 
the County Franchise Bill. Perhaps they expect to suffer for 
that offence by being rejected at the next election. If so, “Con. 
servative working-men” who insist.on their Members giving 
Liberal votes, must be very uncomfortable constituents for. 
Conservative Members who dislike giving Liberal votes. 


Sir William Harcourt produced the London Municipal Bin 
on Tuesday. Its general idea, which is the absorption of al? 
Municipal functions by a “ Common Council” of 240, elected by 
the householders of thirty-nine districts, is sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere; but we may mention here that the area taken as 
“London” is that under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; that the method of election is 'to be the same 
as that of the School Board, and that the Lord Mayor and 
Deputy Mayor will be elected by the Council. Each district 
will have a district Council, which will perform such duties ag 
may be entrusted to it by the Common Council, the expense 
being met by a local rate, to be approved by the Common 
Council, and added to the general “City Rate.” The taxation 
of parishes will, therefore, still vary. All officers of the absorbed 
Boards and Councils are to be utilised or provided for, but there- 
are to be no more Aldermen, that title being disliked by the 
men whom the Government hopes to see become candidates, 
No provision whatever is made for the control of the new 
Common Council by any State Department, and there is 
apparently no check upon expenditure, though there is a State 
audit. 


The Bill appears to have been received with general approval, 
though annoyance is expressed both by Tories and vestrymen 
at the abolition of Aldermen, the leading local workers stilt 
apparently desiring that title. It is essential, however, if 





the candidates are to be of a higher class, that the word 


should be abolished, and it is not likely that ordinary 
electors care to retain it. The City, it is said, is going .to 
resist the Bill strenuously; but it is very doubtful 
if the Tory party will be unanimous, and more doubtful 
still if the Peers will resist. They do not respect aldermen 
greatly, and will probably content themselves with inserting 
checks upon the taxing power, which might. seriously affect the 
great London properties. No resistance was offered to the first 
reading, and there appears to be a consensus that the time for 
the change has arrived, and that the Bill is moderate. Sir W. 
Harcourt has, moreover, excluded education, licensing, and the 
police from the operation of the Bill, upon the ground that the 
Government cannot raise those serious questions as episodes 
in a Municipal Reform. He is evidently endeavouring to soothe 
away opposition, but the City cannot reconcile itself to extinc- 
tion, even though by expansion into a larger body. Aldermen 
hold, or would hold, if they knew what the words meant, that 
Nirvana is just as-bad as annihilation. 


At its meeting on Tuesday, the House of Commons was a 
little amused, and a little shocked, by a new question of privilege. 
Mr. Dodds, Member for Stockton, had issued a private Whip 
adjuring Members to support the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, 
because “ my son is solicitor for the Bill.” Mr. J. Lowther drew 
attention to this circular as contrary to the Standing Orders, 
and Mr. Dodds expressed his great regret that the circular should 
have been issued, and intimated that the words about his son had 
been added without his consent. Lord R. Churchill, however, 
moved that the circular was a breach of privilege, to which Sir 
W. Harcourt replied in a cynical speech, the point of which was 
that Mr. Dodds had no personal or pecuniary interest in the 
Bill. As Mr. Dodds’s son had such an interest, this was 
quibbling ; and it might have gone hard with the Member for 
Stockton, but that Sir W. Lawson moved that “the Member 
for Stockton having apologised,” the House will proceed to other 
business. This was accepted as a compromise, and carried by 
139 to 99.. For once Lord R. Churchill was right, and the 
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a. a. 
House would have done better to. mark its displeasure at a 
ractice which, if innocent in the particular case, might be 


grossly abused. 


The French Government is making great efforts to introduce 
the German system of conscription, but is baffled by the resist- 
ance of the educated classes. General Campenon, the Minister 
of War, has introduced a Bill reducing the period of service 
from five years to three, but abolishing ail exemptions whatever 
not based on physical disqualification. The Bill is accepted by 
the majority, as the electors insist on “ equality before the flag,” 
put nevertheless it does not pass, and it is believed will not pass. 
The most powerful single class in France, the fathers with 
interest enough to‘press Deputies for situations, cannot endure 
the Bill, which interferes with their sons’ education and destroys 
their prospects of early independence. They want their sons to 
enjoy their old privilege of serving for one year as Volunteers, 
paying their own expenses; but the mass of conscripts, who 
have no such option, are resolved not to tolerate this any 
longer. A still more serious obstacle in the way of the scheme, 
is the difficulty of obtaining non-commissioned officers, who 
cannot be trained under three years. Ultimately, it is 
believed that equality will prevail, and that serjeants will be 
retained by high pay; but this, like every French improvement 
of late years, will impose a heavy burden upon the Budget. The 
French should try the English Naval scheme, and bring up poor 
children to be non-commissioned officers. 


The new Liberal party recently formed in Germany, by 
‘the fusion of the Progressists with the Liberals, has for one of 
its objects the establishment of a responsible Ministry for 
Germany. Prince Bismarck considers this scheme equivalent 
‘to surrendering the control of foreign policy to fluctuating 
parties and their untrained chiefs, and has accordingly in- 
duced the Federal Council to pronounce against it in advance. 
‘On April 5th, the representatives of all the German Sovereigns 
unanimously signed a declaration, denouncing Ministerial 
government as inconsistent, not only with the welfare of 
Germany, but with the rights of her separate States. That 
is rather a useless expenditure of time and energy. If Germany 
seriously desired a law, and the Chancellor refused it, his con- 
tinuance in office, in the teeth of hostile votes, would be nearly 
impossible. It is because the country does not desire anything 
so much as she desires to retain Prince Bismarck, that he 
always wins. Nevertheless, the declaration should be noted, for 
Prince Bismarck must disappear some time, and when he dis- 
appears, thé absolute refusal of concessions by the Kings will 
develope a Republican party. The people may think, as the 
‘Chancellor does, that between a “living” Monarchy and a 
Republic there is no middle path, and not make the same choice 


It is believed that the expiration of Aleko Pasha’s term as 
Governor, which is now approaching, will be the signal for 
agitation in Eastern Roumelia. He has governed so well, that 
the province is quiet and prosperous, education advances, and 
the people are more contented than the Northern Bulgarians. 
A strong party, however, would if they dared elect Prince 
Alexander ; and the Russian Government, aware of this, tries to 
place a veto upon Aleko Pasha’s re-election. England and 
France support him, but it is believed that the opposition will be 
too strong, and that Rustem Pasha, the able Governor driven 
from the Lebanon by French influence, will be selected. The cast- 
ing voice will rest with Germany, which will probably gratify 
Russia, unless Prince Bismarck, from Conservative instinct, shall 
insist on leaving an arrangement which has worked well un- 
disturbed. It isa pity to lose the experience and tact of Prince 
Vogorides, who has displayed great administrative power and 
unexpected absence of ambition, but there is one compensation. 
The worse the Government in Eastern Roumelia, the more cer- 
‘tain is the junction of the two Bulgarias; which is indispensable, 
both to the independence of the Balkan States and the final 
destruction of the Sultan’s authority. Europe will wake up 
before long to the cry of Macedonia, now the most wilfully 
Oppressed of all Christian countries, and then some arrange- 
ment with a chance of durability must be made. 


Mr. Healy on Tuesday outdid himself. He accused the Irish 
Government of conniving at the discharge of murderers, and 
letting them loose to prey upon the country, and the Speaker 
did not stop him. Then he accused Mr. Trevelyan of similing 
at the death of a prisoner in jail; and when Mr. Trevelyan, in 
some excitement, sprang up and said, “It is an absolute false- 
hood to say that I laughed,” the Speaker, interfering, regretted 








that he had not sooner stopped Mr. Healy. Thereupon Mr. Healy 
accused the Speaker of ignoring Mr. Trevelyan’s breach of 
order, and said, insolently,““‘ You have settled the point of 
order to your own satisfaction.” The Speaker rebuked Mr. 
Healy with great temper and dignity, but he certainly made 
three slight mistakes. He should have called Mr. Healy to 
order long before he did; he should have called Mr. Trevelyan 
to order for using, in his justifiable indignation, an unparlia- 
mentary expression; and finally, he should have named Mr. 
Healy, and not merely warned him that he ought to name 
liim, and should have asked the House to suspend him in com- 
pliance with the usual rules. Mr. Peel will, we hope, make an 
admirable Speaker, but he must not be too reluctant to use his 
authority thus early. It is a natural reluctance, but the time is 
out of joint, and whether it be a “cursed spite” or not, he is 
one of the men “born to set it right.” 


The Postmaster-General made an interesting speech at 
Salisbury on Wednesday, in returning thanks for an address of 
congratulation presented to his father on his 91st birthday. Mr. 
Fawcett told his audience that his father, who settled in Salisbury 
in 1815, was the man who read from the coach to the assembled 
people the news of the battle of Waterloo. He congratulated 
the people on the great majority of Monday night, and pleaded 
for the grouping of small represented boroughs, rather than 
their disfranchisement and merging in the counties; and also for 
the principle of proportional representation. We, too, are en- 
tirely favourable to the latter principle, if only any simple and 
effective mode of carrying it out could be found; but so far as 
we see, none has yet been suggested that is not open to two 
grave objections,—(1), that a minority seat will always be 
filled up by a majority Member except at a General Election, 


‘and that, therefore, a minority Member will always be a sort of 


political pariah, holding his position on a kind of sufferance; (2), 
that, however easy it may be to get the polling arrangements 
understood, the people will never really be satisfied that a 
Member elected by the cast-off votes given in the first instance 
to other persons, really represents the popular feeling of the 
locality for which he is to be returned. 


The Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Greenwich and chairman 
of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
has hit upon a happy expedient for raising funds for that excellent 
Association. Instead of having a bazaar,—for which people make 
what nobody values in order that other people may buy what no- 
body wauts, all to help an Association which badly needs both 
time and money, and ought, therefore, to encourage in every way 
the economy of time and money,—Mr. Brooke Lambert has very 
wisely organised a course of lectures on “ Ancient and Modern 
Charity and its Methods,” to be delivered at Kensington Vestry 
Hall, the profits of which are to be given to the Association. 
Professor Max Miller is to lecture on “ Buddhist Charity,” Mr. 
Claude Montefiore on ‘‘ Hebrew Charity,” Dr. Stuart Poole on 
“ Arab Charity,” Rev. John Congreve on “ The Italian Medieval 
Charity,” and Mrs. 8S. A. Barnett on “Modern English 
Charity.” We observe that the subject of “ Early Christian 
Charity ” has not as yet been given to any one. Could not the 
translator of Dr. Uhlhorn’s valuable book on “ Christian Charity 
in the Ancient Church,” reviewed in another column, be per- 
suaded to give one of these lectures ? : 


The Agricultural Department of the United States has issued 
a Report showing the immense increase of the growth and ex- 
port of corn in the last few years. There are now 4,008,807 
separate farms in the States, against 1,449,073 in 1850, while 
the acreage under grain culture has increased from 293,000,000 
acres to 536,000,000: The total agricultural exports have risen 
from less than £10,000,000 in 1820 to £110,000,000 in 1882, and 
of these, the largest amount goes to the United Kingdom. The 
average import of food into Great Britain and Ireland for the 
ten yearsending June, 1883, has amounted to £75,000,000 a year, 
and is always increasing. It is characteristic that the drafts- 
man of the Report adds that the Union has only imported back 
again articles worth £32,000,000 a year, and obviously thinks 
the balance pure gain. We wonder if he thinks the American 
farmers gave us £43,000,000 a year! If not, they must have 
imported their returns somehow, and English trade must have 
benefited by sending them. The corn was not all paid for, we 
suppose, in United States’ bonds, and it certainly was not paid 
for in bullion. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Thursday 1024 to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


i oer great majority of 130, by which. the second reading 
_ . of the Franchise Bill was carried on Monday, is in many 
quarters supposed to secure the passing of the Franchise Bill, 
even as against the ill-will of Lord Salisbury and the House of 
Lords, That majority is most satisfactory, from every point 
of view. In the first place, it shows only one Liberal, Mr. 
Goschen, in the Conservative lobby, for we.can hardly call Sir 
John Ennis a Liberal. And next, though we are told that of the 
nineteen unpaired absentees,—absent from illness or other un- 
avoidable causes,—considerably more were Liberals than Con- 
servatives, the majority is, nevertheless, larger than any which 
the Government has yet obtained. Mr. Albert Grey himself, 
who told the electors of North Northumberland at Hexham, 
on January 5th, that unless he could get security for a good 
Redistribution Bill, by which he meant “ proportional re- 
presentation,” he should feel obliged to act as if the Redistribu- 
tion Bill were sure to be a bad one, voted in the majority of 130, 
and that without obtaining any security such as he had asked 
for, or rather, after having received the assurance that if the 
present Prime Minister retains office, no such guarantee is forth- 
coming. Doubtless, Mr. Grey will justify his course by saying 
that in that speech he was anticipating the abolition of the 
40s. freehold franchise, and that the Government have retained 
this small consolatium to the feelings of the proprietary classes. 
Nevertheless, it is clear enough from his speech in Parlia- 
ment that this was not his chief ground for being so easily 
dissuaded from his intended course ; that it was the intensity of 
the public feeling in the northern counties in favour of the Fran- 
chise Bill which constrained him to abandon all conditioning 
for guarantees, and ‘to vote frankly with the great party as a 
member of ;which he was returned. All this, we say, is most 
satisfactory, and we quite admit that the more prudent Peers will 
be very reluctant to redeem Lord Salisbury’s pledges by throwing 
out a Bill carried in the Commons with such a majority as 
this. Still, danger is not over, and we earnestly hope that 
the Easter Recess may be used to strengthen the hands 
of the Liberal Members, so that there may be no fear of 
reverses in‘Committee such as would retransform the timid 
Conservative Peers into devoted followers of Lord Salisbury. 
We must remember that there are two great dangers ahead. 
One is the almost avowed wish of the Irish Home-rulers to 
havethe next appeal to the country made under the present 
franchise. Mr, Parnell has virtually admitted that he under- 
stands the conditions of the Irish campaign far better under 
the present franchise than he does under the altered con- 
dition of things, and Mr. Parnell is most skilful in finding 
excuses for voting against the Government when he wishes to 
do so. The defection of the Home-rulers at any critical 
moment would reduce the majority of 130 to a majority of 
70, even if all the other Liberals remained true. But it is all 
but certain that in any division in which Mr. Parnell and his 
followers thought it safe to vote against the Government, a 
good many hesitating Liberals would think it safe to vote 
against them, too. Besides, it is not merely in votes on 
the Franchise Bill that there is danger. If the Government 
carried with them a very narrow majority on some question of 
confidence,—and such questions now arise every day,—it is 
certain that Lord Salisbury would use such a reverse with 
great effect in addressing the Conservative Peers, and would 
argue that the people would be grateful to the House of 
Lords for securing a speedy dissolution, even though the 
Franchise Bill itself were admitted to be popular. He 
would declare it to be obvious that the people distrust 
their leaders so much on other matters, that they would 
prefer even leaving the Franchise Bill as a legacy to the 
Conservatives, to longer delay in ejecting the Government 
from office. And many of his followers would believe him. For 
this reason, we are most anxious that the Easter Recess should 
be used for the purpose of showing Liberal Members everywhere 
that it is the will of the people that the Liberal Government 
should be strengthened in every possible way till the Franchise 
Bill has become law. So, and so only, can we defeat the 
intrigues of its foes, who are sure to attempt to dispose of it by 
a side-wind, 7.¢., by routing the Government which. has it in 
charge on some other issue, now that they see how very difficult 
it will be to defeat the Government on the Reform question 
itself. Meetings ought to be held all over the country, to 
express the desire of the people that this Government shall 








be supported in the House of Commons on every questi ; 

which it may be sought to defeat them, till the lo 

passed. Without such a demonstration, we much fear that - 
the great promise of the division of Monday night may not 

bear fruit. The best way of defeating the Reform Bill is now 

a flank-march on the Egyptian question. And we will answer 

for it that that manceuvre will be tried, and tried again, when- 

ever opportunity arises, And it is on that question that the 

knees of doubtful Liberal Members need the most peremptory 

strengthening. 

But, next, the special dangers of the Franchise Bill are not 
over. We think little of the various obstructive motions of 
which Mr. Chaplin, Mr, Raikes, Mr. Collins, the Lord Mayor, 
and others have given notice as amendments to the motion 
for going into Committee on the Franchise Bill. These wil} 
be easily defeated. Mr. Chaplin’s motion is intended to 
condemn the inclusion of Ireland in the Bill; Mr. Raikes. 
proposes to make it an instruction to the Committee that a 
Redistribution Bill should be incorporated with the present Bill : 
Mr. Collins proposes the same thing, in different language ; the 
Lord Mayor proposes to defer the Committee for six months, 
which is nothing but a proposal to reverse the vote of Monday 
night. All thisis moonshine. And the other amendments to the 
motion for going into Committee are of the same sort, namely, 
feeble renewals in different forms of Lord John Manners’s 
defeated Amendment. But what may endanger the Franchise 
Bill is Mr. Albert Grey’s proposal in Committee to add a new 
clause to the Bill, which is to run as follows :— Notwith- 
standing anything in this Act contained, in the event of a 
vacancy in the representation of any constituency, or of a dis- 
solution of Parliament taking place, and a writ or writs being 
issued, before the first day of January, 1887, for the election 
of Members to serve in the present or any new Parliament,, 
each election shall, unless Parliament shall otherwise determine, 
take place in the same manner in all respects as if no alteration. 
had been made by this Act in the franchises of electors,” 
That amendment means that the operation of the Franchise Act 
is to be postponed for two years and a half, unless, indeed, as we 
suppose, the present Parliament shall previously carry a Redis- 
tribution Bill and repeal this provision. The intention is, of 
course, to compel a dissolution under the present franchise, if 
such a dissolution takes place before the Redistribution Bill is 
carried. Now, we believe that that course would be at once 
absurd, unjust, and impolitic, and we are sure that if Mr. Albert 
Grey’s resolution were carried, it would cause so general and 
deep a dissatisfaction, that the majority who carried it could 
not hope to be a majority again in the next Parliament. We 
will shortly state our reasons for this belief. 

In our opinion, the only unfortunate sentence in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was his admission that it is intrinsically desirable 
to have the Redistribution Bill and the Franchise Bill carried 
by the same Government, as parts of one and the same scheme. 
For our own part, we think it reasonable and natural enough 
that a reforming Government which should have achieved 
one part of its task amidst general expressions of popular 
confidence, should go on to complete its work, without wasting 
the power which must be wasted by an intermediate dissolu- 
tion. There is no reason why a Government which has suc- 
ceeded, to the full satisfaction of the people, in solving one 
part of so great a problem, should not finish its work. 
But that goes entirely on the ground that when the Govern- 
ment is evidently in full possession of the confidence of the 
people, including both the present electorate and the newly- 
enfranchised classes, it is a pity to waste power, and time, 
and money, in a needless dissolution, which could only result 
in the return of the same party to power, and the retention of 
the same Government in office. If there were any serious doubt 
as to the confidence placed in the Government by the newly-en- 
franchised classes for the completion of its work, we should say 
those classes ought certainly to have their share in choosing the 
Parliament and Government entrusted with the task of com- 
pleting the work. It seems to us a matter of mere justice that 
two millions of new electors who are admitted to be entitled to 
the vote should have their say, if they wish to have it, on the 
question how the seats are to be redistributed and how their 
votes are to be taken. Why should three-fifths of the electors 
take out of the hands of the other two-fifths the decision of so 
great a matter, except on the clear understanding that the two- 
fifths are perfectly satisfied with the Government that is now in 
power, and would certainly entrust to the same Government the 
execution of the rest of the reform? If the two-fifths are en- 
titled to vote at all, they are surely entitled to vote on the ques- 
tion of such a redistribution of seats as would secure to them 
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afair share of power. But, after all, Mr. Albert Grey’s pro- 
osal is not merely indefensible in justice and policy, it is 
niconstitutional and absurd. Only conceive a reform of the 
London Municipality passed, and then deliberately delayed till 
some gigantic reconstruction of the houses of the poor had 
been carried out by the present virtually abolished Munici- 
Yet that would be reasonable, compared with the 


lity ! 
cel to take a general election for the purpose of a great 
Reform Bill,—an election involving considerable chances of a 


change of Government,—under an electorate already condemned 
as insufficient for the purposes of the State. Does any one 
suppose for a moment that two millions of voters enfran- 
chised by the present Bill, would consent to stand by and 
see the most important political task of the century 
perhaps carried out by an electorate already superseded as in- 
sufficient for the foundation of our representative system ? 
A more grotesque proposal we never heard of. - Lord Beacons- 
field might just as well have advised the Queen to defer Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry for six months, or a year, till he had 
finished his Afghan war, as this Parliament advise the nation 
to take the next general election on the register of an elec- 
torate which it had itself declared to be inadequate for the 
welfare of the State,—and that, too, for the very purpose of 
preventing that electorate from having its say on a subject of 
such supreme interest to it, as that of withdrawing confidence 
from the present Government, or confirming them in power. 
To tell these new electors that they certainly shall vote as 
soon as the matter which interests them most has been deter- 
mined without their aid, but shall not vote so long as that 
matter is pending, is to give with one hand what you take 
away with the other; and if there be any better mode of ex- 
citing revolutionary feeling than that, we have yet to discoverit. 





THE MUNICIPAL BILL FOR LONDON. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has done his work well. The 
Bill which he described to the House on Tuesday, and 
which passed its first reading without a word of opposition, 
creates a Municipality worthy of the exceptional greatness of 
London. From the day when it comes into full operation, May 
Ist, 1885, the whole of London—* Metropolitan London,” the 
huge area now within the jurisdiction of the Board of Works, 
containing 122 square miles of houses, four millions of 
people, and the wealth of any five European capitals, the 
London which is more populous than most provinces, and 
richer than many nations—passes under the administrative 
sway of a single Council, which will be elected in the follow- 
ing manner :—London will be divided into thirty-nine dis- 
tricts, following for the most part existing lines. To each 
district, except the City, will be assigned Councillors in pro- 
portion to population and rateable value, who will be elected 
by the householders “in the same way as the School 
Board.” The City, however, being exceptionally rich and ex- 
Ceptionally empty of people, will obtain the right to seat thirty 
Councillors by Statute. This Council will possess the com- 
bined powers of the ancient Corporation of the City, of all its 
dependant organisations, such as the Commission of Sewers, of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, with its armoury of statutes, 
and of all Vestries within the area, as well as all the inde- 
terminate powers of an ordinary Municipal body. All the 
property possessed by these hodies, all their debts, and all their 
taxing powers are vested in it, and it will, from the first, 
control a revenue estimated at eight millions sterling a year. 
This immense authority, involving as it does a most extensive 
patronage, is, moreover, only the beginning of things. As 
Sir William Harcourt showed in his very lucid speech, the 
tendency of Parliament for a generation has been to confide 
great functions to central bodies in London, and if the new 
Corporation becomes trusted, large and novel powers will 
speedily be delegated to it. The Government, as the Home 
Secretary with some naiveté confesses, is not willing to em- 
barrass the Bill with side-issues, but provision is made com- 
pelling the Corporation to buy up all gas and water companies, 
and no doubt is entertained that they will speedily be allowed 
or forced to undertake the licensing system, to absorb the 
School Board, to. assume the control of public vehicles, 
and probably to supervise the administration of the Poor-law. 
The Council will then be, in fact, a local Parliament for 
London, and wield powers large enough to attract men of a 
higher class than those who now enter Vestries ; men, indeed, 
80 well placed that the Government abolishes the title of Alder- 
man, lest it should prove an affront to them. Men of standing, 
and especially cultivated men, could not endure to be called by 





a title which, however old and respectable, is now an object 
of ridicule, being associated in the public mind with overfed 
vulgarity, with fondness for turtle, and with the habit of 
dropping “h’s” into the sherry. The Home Secretary is cer- 
tain that such men will come forward, and removes what 
would prove a serious social difficulty out of their path. 

This is the central principle of the Bill, which cannot be 
given up, and beside which everything else is a mere detail, 
liable to debate and to possible alteration from experience. 
London is organised by the Bill into a whole, and provided 
with a living representative Council, which can tax it, and 
speak for it, and improve it, and be to the external world, it. 
The huge aggregate of atoms becomes an entity, a living, 
visible being ; and for the first time since the days of Elizabeth 
there will be a London, conscious and separate, able to use its 
almost limitless resources, to give coherent expression to the 
voice of its multitudes, and to occupy the place in the world 
that naturally belongs to a city which isthe centre of its com- 
merce, the focus or receiving-room of its news, and the strong- 
room of its reserve capital. No statesman ever centralised the 
politics of a nation as the silent action of English safety, English 
continuity, and English fidelity to pecuniary obligations 
has centralised the trade of the world in London, where a rise 
in the rate of discount checks business in Shanghai, and stops 
bargains just about to be completed in Chicago and Calcutta. 
The grand city, the like of which has never been since Rome, 
even if De Quincey’s view of Rome be true, from being dead 
is made alive, and we at least have no fear that its representa- 
tive body will not be powerful enough or attractive enough to 
strong men, or sufficiently well watched by the world. There 
are fears of that kind we know, but they are vain. The 
Municipal Council of London, its actions, its disputes, its 
devices, will be studied like any national Assembly, and will 
soon be seen to offer a new road to celebrity, a new ladder to 
those who hope to administer the State, a new Almoner to 
those who would gladly give their wealth to an organised 
“London,” but who will not pitch it into the cesspool full of 
mean and formless authorities, in which London has hitherto 
been submerged. 

In presence of this great vivifying feat, all details are unim- 
portant save two. We do not care greatly to whom the 
Council is authorised to delegate local powers, though Sir W. 
Harcourt’s plan of District Councils will probably be found 
cumbrous, and will interfere far too much with that equalisa- 
tion of rating which is a necessity of the future. These 
Councils will probably be superseded by some system of work- 
ing local Committees within the great Council itself; but inter- 
mediately they may he tried without harm, so long as their 
power is only a delegation from the supreme body, and can, 
when it pleases, be recalled. Nor are we much interested in 
those soothing proposals to let the Common Council of the City 
seat forty-four of its members, and the Metropolitan Board forty- 
six members, in the first Council of united London ; though we 
are a little afraid that the old “ Deputies ” who may survive the 
happy-despatch will leaven the new body with their ancient 
tone. Ten would have been sufficient from each body, as all 
others also may be candidates. Nor shall we discuss the 
position of the new officer, the paid Deputy Lord Mayor, 
though we foresee, as we fancy the Home Secretary does, that 
he may be always re-elected, and become one of the most 
powerful officials in the country, and develope into the real 
chief of the London Executive, with enormous patronage. 
But we are interested in two points, neither of which are 
settled by the Bill. Is there to be any general Executive 
paid Committee, any Cabinet, in fact, chosen by the 
Council to watch and direct the permanent officials ; or are 
affairs to be managed, as in other corporations, by separate 
and unpaid Committees? We greatly prefer the former system, 
which is the English Parliamentary one, and allows of the 
formation of definite parties in the Council, with clear 
policies which the electors can understand. The Council of 
London will be a very powerful body, and if it controls its 
Executive directly, there may arise the kind of confusion 
which would exist in national affairs if the House of Commons 
sent its orders direct through the Speaker to, say, the Admi- 
ralty and War Office. And we do not see in the Bill any 
provision for supplying a nexus between the Municipal body 
and the State. It is understood that the London Council will 


not be controlled in any way by the Local Government Board, 
as other municipal bodies are, and, indeed, it will be too 
strong for such control; but considering the importance of 
London, is it quite advisable to allow its Council complete in- 





dependence? We do not want perpetual interference, and 
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have not the slightest dread of an imperium in imperio, of a 
Lord Mayor defying the Queen, or a Council of London levy- 
ing troops. to disperse the House of Commons; but we do 
dread excessive loans raised under pressure of some humani- 
tarian cry, and we think some power of arresting the action 
of the Municipality should be left to the Privy Council. 
It could only be exercised by the Ministry, under their 
responsibility to Parliament, and it should be understood on 
all sides that its exercise was greatly to be deprecated ; but the 
power ought surely to exist. We can easily imagine circum- 
stances in which the Council, with the great powers which 
will ultimately accrue to it, might take steps so imprudent 
that Government would be bound to restrain its action, and 
yet might have difficulty in passing an Act in sufficient time. 
No doubt, in extreme cases, if they ever arose, the Ministry 
could act without authority, and trust to Parliament for in- 
demnity ; but it would be more expedient, as no veto or delaying 
power is to be deposited anywhere, to make such action legal 
by anticipation. No slur would be cast upon the Corporation by 
such a proviso, any more than a slur is cast upon the Committees 
of the Privy Council by the order which compels them to submit 
bye-laws to Parliament, and the right should be kept in 
reserve. Very large schemes are certain to be mooted in the 
new Council, particularly with regard to the rehousing of the 
poor and the equalisation of rating, and the taxable wealth 
of London is fabulously great. Democracy spends, we may 
rely on that ; and a certain control of the spending-power in a 
constituency so vast as London ought to remain with the 
national authoritiés, who, be it observed, in spite of thé ex- 
ample of all other municipalities, carefully retain control of 
the Police. 





NUBAR PASHA. 


‘ee dispute between Nubar Pasha and Mr. Clifford Lloyd 

has been pacified for a moment, but it is important, as 
showing that the make-believe method of government in 
Egypt cannot go on for long. Three Egyptian Premiers have 
now been tried, and they have rebelled one after another. 
Riaz Pasha, the best representative of the old governing class, 
was the first. He is a proud and determined Mussulman, very 
able, though eccentric, and entirely free from the taint of 
pecuniary corruption. He tried to govern under general 
European direction, but when he found that the British would 
not execute Arabi, and that an arrangement was: made about 
the leaders of the rebellion without consulting him, he 
resigned. His notion of governing is the old Asiatic 
one,—that a rebel if defeated should be shot, and mercy 
seemed to him to endanger the very existence of authority. 
Then we tried Cherif Pasha, a pleasant bon vivant, who 
did not mind interference particularly; and, being good- 
natured, thought he could get along without executions. He 
did so; but when the English ordered him to evacuate the 
Soudan, his temper also gave way. Give up dominion, and 
possible tribute, and an immense field for patronage !—that is 
not governing to the Asiatic mind; and Cherif also resigned. 
Finally, as a last resort, Nubar Pasha was selected. Nubar 
possessed what, under the circumstances, was the great advan- 
tage of belonging to the only race in Asia which, though 
Christian, is accepted by Asiaties as Asiatic; and is not 
only understood by them, but is fairly trusted and liked. 
Armenians may be promoted in any Asiatic country with- 
out popular disapproval, for although their creed is con- 
temned, they are not classed with the wearers of round hats. 
Nubar, moreover, is an able administrator, has acquired many 
European ideas, and believed that he could bring himself to 
carry out English general instructions. He expected, however, 
that, subject to those instructions, he should be ruler; and 
when he found that the Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, in his zeal for justice, interfered in 
“ details “—cleared the prisons, for instance, of all prisoners 
whose detention had been cruelly protracted, prohibited the 
Prefects from using torture, and at last claimed to select Pre- 
fects of his own—he also revolted, declaring that he would 
not be responsible for orders he did not sanction, and the list 
of possible Egyptian Premiers seemed to be used up. 

Nubar Pasha, when he consented to act as nominal Premier, 
and cover Mr. Lloyd's orders with his name—for he certainly 
consented once—probably forgot a difficulty in his way which 
is certainly forgotten in England. An Asiatic holds the non- 
use of power to be quite as bad as the abuse of it. He quite 
understands that a Sovereign may be a rot fainéant, and may 
suffer a subordinate to exercise his powers ; but if he does, he 
holds him to he a bad Sovereign, hates him more than he hates a 








tyrant, and if he gets a chance, punishes ‘him like one, He . 
has no idea of Constitutional fictions, and insists that true 
responsibility shall in the last: resort attach to nominal power 
If a man is King, yet will not give an order, he is a con. 
temptible King, who should give place at once to someone 
who will. Nubar Pasha found, therefore, that Egyptians held 
him as responsible as if he had been independent; and when 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd began to arouse the fierce hatreds which, ina 
country like Egypt, are excited by any true reformer, he had 
to bear the brunt of all those enmities which, whenever the 
English departed, would become active. He would then be the 
mark for vengeance, both from the dismissed officials and the 
mob, his property might be seized, and even his person might 
be in serious danger. This fear is described on all hands ag 
dominating Nubar, and it is probable that his pride also was 
seriously wounded by Mr. Lloyd’s readiness to act without 
superior sanction. Armenians are supple, but, like Jews, they 
are fond of personal distinction, believe most men stupid 
beside themselves, and are extremely fond of high political or 
social position. Nubar, therefore, found life intolerable, and 
at last expressed a decided intention to resign. His resigna= 
tion was not accepted, and after Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been 
cautioned to consult him more frequently, he consented to 
remain for a time; but it is evident that the quarrel must 
recur. Its cause is inherent in the condition of things, and 
cannot be removed, except bythe European consenting to let 
affairs drift, which is exactly what he thinks himself bound 
not to do. The Asiatic ruler, in fact, however good, will 
tolerate tyranny in his subordinates, and the European will 
not; and if tyranny is to be suppressed, the two cannot work 
together on any equal footing. 


It is said that they do work together in the Indian Native 
States, where the Resident guides and the King rules, but this 
is a misconception. The Resident in a large Native State 
gives no orders, interferes in no Department, removes no agent 
in the interior, is to all outward appearance as apart from the 
Administration as a Foreign Ambassador is in London. His 
mode of action when he acts is to confer with the Premier, or if 
the Sovereign is a working man, with the Sovereign, and leave 
them to carry out his suggestions, which rarely, if ever, extend 
to general proposals. It is not his function to introduce 
Codes, or methods of legal procedure, or even changes in 
taxation, but only to see that the general machine goes on en- 
durably well. The Resident at Hyderabad does not even know 
what the revenue of the State really is, and would as soon 
think of interfering with the Revenue Officer, or of 
appointing or removing any judicial officer, as of doing the 
same things in a British Province. All ‘he does is to insist 
that there shall be order, however obtained—and it is con- 
stantly obtained by very stern repression—that gross scandals 
shall be prevented, and that the Premier shall be a person of 
whom in a general way the British Government can approve. 
For the rest, the Administration is Native, and if the Nizam of 
Hyderabad orders an arrest or an execution on colourable 
grounds, the Resident would no more censure than the Emperor 
of Germany would censure the King of Bavaria for the same 
acts. The native Government must be very bad indeed 
before it is upset, and has once or twice become bad, 
as in Baroda, beyond all Asiatic precedent, without drawing 
down on it a sentence which, in that case, was provoked 
rather by the suspicions as to the poisoning of the Resident 
than by the oppressions of the ruler, This is not the kind 
of control which is possible on the Nile. While we occupy 
Egypt, Europe is too watchful, the resident Europeans too 
numerous, and Parliament istoo near. The onlookers demand, 
very properly, as we think, that Egypt shall be governed like 
an Indian Province, and not like an Indian protected State,— 
that is, shall be governed without tyranny; and to fulfil 
that: demand, direct European administration is indispen- 
sable. No Egyptian is as yet ready to govern for 
European ends by European means, and the effort to 
make him do it without direct orders, ends in an insuper- 
able passive resistance and bitter personal hatreds. The 
greatest Indian Resident would decline altogether to work his 
system if his State were full of Europeans, infested with Eng- 
lish correspondents, and placed daily under the European 
microscope, and would report at once that direct European 
administration—in other words, annexation—was indispensable, 
if the conflict of the two sets of ideas was not to produce 
anarchy. It is producing anarchy in Egypt, and will continue 
to do so, until Englishmen can make up their minds either to 
administer for themselves, or to harden their consciences 
against the inevitable incidents of native rule. 
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MR. GOSCHEN AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


R. GOSCHEN’S speech on Monday night, justifying his 
M yote against the Franchise Bill, was not one of his 
greatest efforts, and indeed could not be. The Member for 
Ripon wished to excite the imagination of the House against 
the Bill, and that is the one oratorical feat to which he is un- 
equal. He can state facts with delightful clearness, as in his 
splendid speech on the appreciation of gold ; can reason from 
them with a frigid persuasiveness almost peculiar to himself ; 
and can sometimes perform that most difficult of feats,—change 
the formed opinion of a political assembly ; but he cannot 
excite the House. So far as he produced the effect of depres- 
sion which he intended to produce, it was not by his oratory, 
but by a slowly and carefully evolved chain of reasoning. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Goschen’s speech was by far the most notable 
one made against the Bill, and his arguments will seem to 
men with his own bias so strong, that they require an answer 
which in the House they did not receive. 

Mr. Goschen rejects the Bill, avowedly, because the Govern- 
ment will not give him assurances, and even pledges, that in 
the coming Redistribution Bill minorities shall be fully repre- 
sented. Unless this is done, he says, democracy will be so 
reinforced that it will be triumphant, and he fears its triumph. 
With two million more electors added to the register, and sixty 
county seats carried by urban electors resident in suburbs, the 
Democracy, whose mouthpiece Mr. Chamberlain is, will, Mr. 
Goschen says, be irresistible, and will refuse all guarantees. 
It will be governed by a class, will work the will of a class, and 
he fears—avowedly fears—its future action. That fear we will 
not discuss just now, though we do not entertain it ourselves, 
because we_do not believe in the homogeneity of any class 
whatever; but we will ask,—What is the precise value of Mr. 
Goschen’s preventive ? He clearly fears action of some kind 
on the part of the Democracy ; but how will his representation 
of minorities prevent such action? He does not intend, we 
presume, that minorities shall reign, or shall be able to 
obstruct movement, or shall even, by availing themselves of 
the permanent conflict betweer those who are content and 
those who are not, hold the balance of power. If he does 
mean that, he is preparing a revolution,—for the majority, 
once conscious, as it has now become, both of its 
strength and its right, will assuredly never consent to 
be jockeyed out of its sovereignty. It must, when deter- 
mined, rule. Any arrangement which left to the people 
the appearance of power, yet in practice disabled them from 
using it, would be upset in a Session, and the people, grown 
suspicious and angry, would insist that the next Bill should be 
of the most sweeping and even dangerous kind. They would 
suspect treachery, and insist on a measure about which there 
could be no mistake, a Bill mathematically certain to make 
the pure majority absolute. Mr. Goschen does not intend 
this; yet, short of this, what is his remedy worth? The 
representation of minorities can only secure the freedom and 
completeness of deliberation,—not restrain, when deliberation 
is done, the action of the majority. What he dreads is the 
power of the new two millions of electors, not their rashness ; 
their selfishness, not their want of thought; and the logical 
conclusion of his argument is either to refuse them power, or, 
as in the United States, to limit the area of its exercise. Take 
the question of free contract. Mr. Goschen fears, let us say, 
that the Democracy will interfere too much with that. 
Then he ought either to resist the enfranchisement of the 
millions, however distributed ; or to propose, as in America, 
that the Legislature shall not have power to pass a 
law impairing the obligation of a contract. Merely to 
propose, as he practically does, that no law abolishing free 
contract shall pass without full discussion, will not help his 
object, which is that it shall not pass at all. Deliberation 
affects many things, and is essential to wise government, and 
we therefore contend for the representation of minorities; but 
that representation will not stop a majority swayed either by 
the waves of emotion, which we dread, or the selfish impulses 
of class, which Mr. Goschen dreads. The majority, for 
example, will go to war or make peace, will crush an 
Indian rebellion or let India go, for all the minority 
can say, unless the minority can stop action, which would 
mean civil war. The representation of minorities will do good, 
or even, if Mr, Goschen desires the concession, is indispensable ; 
but it will not do the particular thing he wants, will hardly, 
in grave crises, even help to do it. His argument is, therefore, 
for his own end, either a fallacy or--which we do not believe 
—an attempt, under the guise of moderation, to prevent the 
majority from ruling. 





But there is a deeper error in Mr. Goschen’s theory even than 
this. As we understand his speech—and wehave at least 
studied it.with anxious care—he believes that democracy, so 
far as it is dangerous, becomes more dangerous because of its 
volume ; that, for example, it would be most dangerous if all 
Members were elected by constituencies of fifty thousand, almost 
unvaried in composition. We should say, on the contrary, 
that the extreme variety of interests, opinions, and objects 
which distinguish Englishmen, would be most felt in 
such large bodies, and would most fully prevent the dominance 
of any purely selfish elass-interest. That is certainly true of 
the whole nation, which suppresses class-interests in proportion 
as the suffrage is extended; and why is it not true of its 
parts? We incline to believe it is true, and that to take a 
single illustration, a great. mass of voters is not favourable 
to the election of working-man candidates, just because 
the triumph of a class would be too conspicuous for 
other classes to endure; but we will let that pass. Mr. 
Goschen, like all highly-placed men, assumes the homogeneity 
of any powerful class low down in the scale a great deal 
too easily, and forgets what Trade-union leaders well know, 
that to get a mass of working-men to pull together steadily 
is a work of enormous difficulty; but just now we want him 
to consider another argument altogether. He has entirely 
forgotten the value of quality in representation, the 
weight a Representative gains from representing -a large 
amount of force. He thinks that if the counties are left 
untouched, or so arranged that special county opinion 
is represented as before, these county Representatives 
will check democracy ; and forgets that on serious questions 
the representative of a narrow electoral body, or of a minority, 
has comparatively no force. The Member for Old Sarum may 
have as good a vote as the Member for Birmingham, but Govern- 
ments will consider Birmingham, and not Old Sarum. It follows 
that so far as Conservative Members are returned at all by the 
new electors, they will be returned with immensely increased 
force. Suppose, on the first election, only 100 county Tories to be 
returned instead of 150, still if they represent a million voters, 
instead of 100,000, their power of resisting any measure hated 
by that million will have been largely developed. Mr. Goschen 
is so anxious lest certain classes should lose their representa- 
tion, that. he would secure them one by any means, and quite 
forgets that their representatives, if elected by contrivances, 
will have little of the moral power which accretes to represen- 
tatives of the whole people. Bankers may seat fewer Members 
if every constituency is large, but the men they do seat will 
speak with very different authority, and the gain will be 
as great as the loss. The body of county Members would 
to-morrow be twice as strong in the House if they 
represented the people of the counties, and not merely the 
landlords and their tenants, and could tell the urban Members 
with clear assurance that outside. the towns their views met 
with no support. It is this new force which, in practical 
polities, will protect the Conservative Party, and ensure to 
every opinion a fair hearing. You cannot silence or neglect 
the representative of a great constituency, even if he talks 
nonsense about inconvertible paper, as a representative of 
Birmingham used to do, or belongs, as Lord E. Howard 
once did, to a body so unpopular as the English Catholics. 
This element in the question Mr. Goschen has entirely over- 
looked. 

We have said nothing about Mr. Goschen’s argument as it 
affects immediate party politics, for he evidently endeavoured 
to reach higher ground; but we should like to ask him why 
he thinks the present constituency will help him to secure re- 
presentation for minorities? He may know facts unknown to 
us; but we should say, that if a Dissolution occurred before the 
Franchise Bill was passed, the one pledge certain to be exacted 
from Liberal candidates was resistance to the representation 
of minorities. The leaders dislike the principle, even men so 
moderate as Mr. Bright raging against it, and the people 
confound it with the three-cornered scheme, which is 
already dead. The best scheme, that of making all seats 
single, not having been proposed in a Bill, has not been 
discussed by the people, and scrutin de liste in any form is, 
we believe, hopeless. There is an aversion to it in the 
popular mind which no amount of argument will overcome, 
while cumulative voting, though it is understood, is not 
popular. The common people would hate one of its inevitable 
results, the constant placing of unpopular men with un- 
popular programmes in the first position. Londoners, for 
example, would go crazy with vexation, if year after year a 
Catholic were returned at the head of the poll. The new 
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electors will help Mr. Goschen’s grand object at least as well 
as the old. 





AN IRISH STUDY FOR MEMBERS. 


EMBERS of. Parliament who wish to have a little more 
insight into a question which grows in difficulty 
before our eyes with every step we make towards the re- 
solution of it,—the Irish question,—will do well to study 
during their Easter holidays a pamphlet called “ Letters of an 
Irish Catholic Layman,” reprinted from the Nation newspaper. 
The letters profess to be “an examination of the present 
state of Irish affairs, in relation to the Irish Church and the 
Holy See.” They are, in reality, the loose expressions of the 
mind of a vehement Home-ruler, who declares himself a most 
enthusiastic Catholic.—and doubtless is as sincere a Catholic as 
he is anything except a Home-ruler,—on the subject of Cardinal 
M‘Cabe’s recent action, Archbishop Croke’s recent action, 
Archbishop M‘Evilly’s recent action, and the action of other 
Roman Catholic Bishops and priests in relation to Irish affairs, 
in the first instance; and on the subject of the general 
iniquities of the “infamous” British Government of Ireland, 
in the second. We do not know who the writer may be, for 
he thinks it prudent not to publish his name, but we are told 
by a friend who knows not only who he is, but himself, 
and we are well-inclined to believe, that, in the sense at 
least in which the pamphleteer would use the words, he is 
“deeply religious and truly patriotic.” Everything seems 
to us to show that this is so; and this is, indeed, one of 
the chief reasons why the pamphlet is so instructive. If we 
could believe that it had been written by a mere partisan for 
political purposes, we should think of the pamphlet as we 
have thought of so much windy speaking and writing of the 
same sort, as indicating political unscrupulousness of the most 
grave and lamentable kind. But the very fact which makes 
this pamphlet worth reading, is that it contains such striking 
evidence how hasty and passionate Irish patriotism and piety 
can be; how incapable that patriotism is of looking for a 
moment at the inconsistencies of its own view; how angrily it 
brushes aside every source of perplexity that would arrest the 
attention of ordinarily conscientious men, as at least a warn- 
ing that they miyht be wrong; and with how arrogant a self- 
will and stqne-blind a partisanship a sincere devotee of Papal 
infallibity can scold at his Bishops and Cardinals, the moment 
he finds them at issue with himself on such a matter as the moral 
dangers of the Land-League agitation, or the moral righteous- 
ness of the No-rent Manifesto. We are now by no means 
assuming that “ the Catholic layman” is in the wrong, though, 
as a matter of fact, we have no doubt at all that he is in the 
wrong, in regarding the policy of the Land League as a purely 
political one, to which no manner of moral objection,—such as 
it is the duty of spiritual advisers, as spiritual advisers, to 
urge,—could be reasonably taken. But we are quite ready to 
admit, if he pleases, that that question is fairly arguable. 
What we do not think even arguable, on the lines of 
absolute confidence in the Roman Church and reverence for 
her authorities, such as this Catholic layman professes, is his 
2bsolute scorn for the judgment of such Prelates as Cardinal 
M‘Cabe, and his a priori assumption that that judgment 
could not possibly have been formed on a large and careful view 
of the moral condition of Ireland, and of the effect which the 
Land-League agitation had exerted upon that condition. 

Just consider the case. Here is a man who declares in 
words, which we heartily believe to be sincere, his belief not 
only that the Roman Catholic Church is divine, but that no 
pure society can ever be constituted except in communion 
with the Roman Church. He declares himself “an Ultra- 
montane of extremest type.” He admits that his attacks on 
the Irish Catholic Prelates who sustained the recent circu- 
lar of the propaganda against the Land League, are “in- 
congruous, anomalous, abnormal.” But, nevertheless, he 
is entirely assured of his own infallibility in making these 
attacks. He knows the state of Ireland far better than 
the Bishops and Archbishops. He knows far more of 
the moral dangers of sanctioning an alliance with this “ in- 
famous ” Government, than the Irish Bishops know. He 
knows far more of the personal merits of the Land League 
agitation than the priesthood knows. He is absolutely certain 
that for the offences of murder and cruelty of all kinds com- 
mitted in such terrible numbers in 1881 and 1882; the Land 
League agitation was in no degree responsible, and that the 
“ infamous” English Government was. He ignores the evidence 
of the confessional on which the Propaganda circular avowedly 








based its reprobation of the tendency of the Parnellite agitation 
His so-called patriotism hasan infallibility of its own which over. 
rides all other infallibility,and he condemns the Bishops of his 
own infallible Church with a violence that is almost appalling, 
He declares that the advent of Cardinal Cullen was a calamity, 
next in its fatal consequences to Ireland to the advent of 
Oliver Cromwell. And though admitting that Archbishop 
McCabe is not in the least of foreign breeding, like Cardinal 
Cullen, but an Irishman familiar with Ireland from his child. 
hood, and a man of most trustworthy character on all but poli- 
tical subjects, he treats Cardinal McCabe as simply beneath 
contempt, the moment. he takes a view on the subject of 
the circular of the Propaganda which is hostile to the Land 
League. 

Now, this is the sort of judgment which runs through the 
whole pamphlet. Everything which West Britons do is bad, 
and generally “infamous.” ‘ Buckshot’ Forster had the 
worst designs on Ireland. Mr. Trevelyan’s aims are just ag 
bad.. Everything which the violent Irish Party say is true, 
And there is not even a case for supposing the view of such 
a man as Cardinal M‘Cabe to be worth so much asa patient ex- 
amination. And yet this writer believes that Cardinal M‘Cabe is 
full of genuine piety, and he must know that the Cardinal has 
evidence which hardly any other man in Ireland has access to, 
with regard to the general impression produced on the minds 
of the priesthood by the confessions of penitents during the 
miserable years that have recently elapsed. Further, the Cardinal 
has all the evidence that personal knowledge of the members of. 
the British Government can give him of the kind of men of 
whom Irish Catholics like our author indulge in such vulgar and 
coarse abuse. How is it barely possible that a pious Prelate who, 
whether he bea patriot or not, is at least,asitis admitted, earnestly 
labouring to save the souls of his countrymen, can have been 
so silly and so obstinate as to believe in the earnestness of 
English good intentions, and the mortal sins to which Irish 
Land Leaguersa have given occasion, without any excuse for 
either belief but his own prepossessions? The “ Irish Catholic 
Layman” is simply-living in a fool’s paradise. Either he ought 
to hold Cardinal M‘Cabe and Archbishop MacEvilly, and the 


rest of the anti-Land-League party, to be very, very stupid, if 


not very, very bad; or he should at least admit that, whether 
they be right or wrong, they have a strong case for their 
view ; that Mr. Parnell and his friends have done a great 
deal which did lead Irishmen into lawlessness and sin; and 
that the Irish Prelates, though they may be sacrificing 
the more important duty to the less important, in condemning 
their action, know how grievous have been. the moral evils 
which that action has caused. The “ Irish Catholic Layman’”’ 
does not’seem to take the least account of the fact that Mr. 
Parnell may not, as a Protestant, take the same view of sin 
as his own hierarchy. He takes no account of the fact that 
Mr. Parnell himself expressed serious compunctions for having 
set the“ boycotting’ movement going, and recognised publicly 
the moral mischief to which it led. All these things make no 
impression upon him. What he is pleased to call “ patriotism,” 
is apparently an infallible inspiration. ‘* Authority,” which his 
Church, even in secular matters, and still more in spiritual 
matters, has always made so much of, influences him no more 
than the idle wind. The Church is divine, whenever it sanc- 
tions Irish patriotism. The Church is well-nigh as diabolic 
as he declares England to be, whenever it opposes Irish 
patriotism. 

This is what strikes us as the real difficulty of the Irish 
question. Reason has nothing to do with the question as to 
how Irish patriots are to be convinced. They will believe in 
the Church as infallible, so far as it suits them; and not even 
feel that there is the slightest presumption in favour of this 
infallible Church, directly it does not suit them. They will tell 
us,as this writer does, that separation from England is “ out of 
the question,” and yet rate at us as if the only solution which 
suits them ought to suit us, unless we are ‘ possessed,” with 
which, indeed, he explicitly charges English power. Surely 
“separation” from people who are possessed of the Devil 
ought not to be out of the question. Surely we English 
have a right to say that we prefer separation to that particu- 
lar form of union with a people who think us possessed of 
the Devil, which these violent Irish have chosen to fix upon 
as the only one which satisfies the conditions of the case. But 
the difficulty of the situation is that reason seems to have no 
influence at all on these Irish politicians. They find a Govern- 
ment so thoroughly in earnest to root out the evils of Ireland, 
that it engages in a Herculean labour like the Irish Land Act, 
and manfully carries it, and they only call it an “infamous” 
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Government for its pains. They heap on it epithets which they 
never heaped on Lord Palmerston’s Government,or on Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government, and they do this apparently only because it 
has gone half-way to meet them. They measure things by a 
standard of their own, which reasonable people on our side of 
the water—however much in earnest we may be in our desire to 
ive justice to Ireland—simply cannot understand. And they 
treat their own best Prelates in just the same way, unless they 
take their own side. Surely it is hard upon us, when we read 
the lucubrations of these pious men on their own pious Prelates, 
and feel that piety and Catholicism have no claims at all 
to their respect,—when we read their lucubrations on Pro- 
testant agitators whose unscrupulousness we all know, and 
feel that Protestantism and unscrupulousness appear to have 
yery great claims on their respect,—and yet have, with or 
against our will, to pretend, at least, to argue with these 
ple as if words and thoughts meant the same thing to them 
that they mean to us. This is, indeed, a labyrinth to which 
there is no clue. 


FATHER AND SON. 


R. DODDS, junior, is not without employment. That is 

the satisfactory fact—the one satisfactory fact—re- 

vealed by the discussion of Tuesday morning last. He is a 

solicitor, and, as many an anxious parent knows, a man may 

be a solicitor and yet have nothing todo. The law is a coy 

mistress, and though complaints of her indifference to her 

suitors come more often from barristers than from solicitors, 

they are not unheard even from solicitors. It is gratifying, 

therefore, to learn that there is one solicitor who, for the 

moment at all events, has no cause to complain. Mr. Dodds, 

jun., is solicitor for a Railway Bill—the Stockton Carrs Rail- 

way Bill—and there is no need to explain what a good thing 
that is. No accounts are run up so easily and paid so 
readily as Parliamentary accounts. A Private Bill has 
been always regarded as a little fortune to all con- 
nected with it, and doubtless it will be a little fortune to 
Mr. Dodds, junior. Happily, there is every reason to suppose 
that he works hard for it. Some sons of Members of Parlia- 
ment seem to think that the fact that their fathers have 
seats in the House of Commons exonerates them from doing 
anything to help themselves. That is not the opinion of Mr. 
Dodds, junior. Much as Fortune may have done for him, he 
is quite willing to help her to do more. The Stockton Carrs 
Railway Bill stood for the third reading last Tuesday, and by 
way of preparation, Mr. Dodds, senior, took upon himself to 
issue a Whip. Mr. James Lowther had given notice of opposi- 
tion, and the parental head of Mr. Dodds trembled for the fate of 
the Bill. It is not quite clear how much of the circular sent out 
in Mr. Dodds’ name was actually composed by himself. His 
own account of the matter is that before leaving town on the 
previous Friday, he had left *‘ a portion of it” in the hands of 
his secretary, and that when he saw the circular’ he “ ex- 
pressed regret to his son that the passage to which exception 
had just been taken had been inserted.” As it happened, 
exception had just been taken to pretty nearly every word of 
the circular; but Mr. Dodds’s regret probably had reference 
to the words, “My son is the solicitor for the Bill.” His 
wider knowledge of men, no doubt, told him that this 
was too precise a statement to please those to whom it was 
addressed. Without these words, the circular would have 
run, “I am exceedingly anxious to carry the third reading 
of the Bill, and to defeat Mr. Lowther’s opposition to it. 
May I beg that you will do me the very great personal favour 
of attending the House on Tuesday next and support the third 
reading.” In this form it was open to the Members who re- 
ceived the circular to put it down to Mr. Dodds’s local 
patriotism. He is Member for Stockton ; he is impressed with 
the benefit which the railway will confer upon the town; he 
trembles at the Tory opposition which Mr. Lowther can com- 
mand, and he asks the friends of Stockton and of progress to 
enable him to defeat it. The natural but injudicious zeal of 
Mr. Dodds, junior, upset the paternal calculation. He looked, 
1t may be, to the circular as left by his father, and saw in it 
no mention of the motive which he believed to have dictated 
it. Would not Members be even more interested in the suc- 
cess of the Bill, if they knew that the interest which Mr. Dodds 
had at heart was one dearer to him than his constituency ? If they 
were willing to help a man to serve his borough, how much 
more willing would they not be to help him to serve his child. 
Party loyalty may be waxing cold, but the natural affections 
are as warm as ever, and to appeal to them would be the real 





way to whip up votes. The missing words were soon added, 
and as the circular went forth, it put Mr. Dodds’s anxiety to 
defeat Mr. Lowther, upon what Mr. Dodds, junior, held to be 
its true foundation,—a father’s desire to give his son a lift. 
“ My son is the solicitor for the Bill.” ‘Iam no infidel,’ the 
son makes his father say ; ‘I have not denied the faith. I do 
care for my own household. By your votes on Tuesday show 
that you do not despise this simple virtue.’ 

The error of Mr. Dodds, junior, was that of hasty generalisa- 
tion. His admiring gaze has been fixed so long on the 
character of Sir William Harcourt, that he has eyes for no one 
else in the House. Sir William Harcourt, he felt sure, would 
appreciate the situation, and would like the father all the 
better for trying to do the son a good turn. Sir William 
Harcourt completely justified the confidence placed in him by 
his disciple. Amid cruel assaults, and contemptuous defenees - 
almost more annoying than assaults, he alone maintained that 
there was nothing’ “ pecuniary or personal” in Mr. Dodds’s 
desire that his son should prosper in his business, and 
that the Commons of England should make that business 
their peculiar care. He pleaded, however, in vain, for 
though Mr. Dodds escaped actual censure, it was only on the 
ground that he had apologised for the issue of the circular, 
which marks pretty plainly in what light the House regarded 
it. Not even to help his son, will Mr. Dodds put out such a 
circular again. To him, at all events, that channel of parental 
affection is closed, for he has rather injured than benefited his 
son. Whether the Bill be passed or not, Mr. Dodds, junior, 
will equally have been the solicitor employed, and there is no 
apparent reason why his account should not be equally long ; 
but though, as we know nothing of the merits of the Bill, we 
will predict nothing as to its chances, the incident of the 
circular is not likely to help it on the 25th. 

Among the reasons which Sir William Harcourt assigned for 
acquitting Mr. Dodds was the frequency with which the 
offence is committed. ‘ There was a custom—whether good 
or bad, he did not say—of sending round private Whips.” 
Few people will share the Home Secretary’s uncertainty on 
this point. The custom, if it exists, is a thoroughly bad one. 
Whether a private Whip necessarily offends against the 
Standing Order forbidding Members to take any action 
with regard to a private Bill in which they have a 
personal interest, is a matter for the Speaker. But if 
it does not offend against the Standing Order, the terms of 
the Order cannot be too soon enlarged. In the case of a 
public Bill, every Member of the House may be supposed to 
feel an interest in its acceptance or rejection. If Mr. Dodds 
had thought proper to send out a circular saying.—‘* I am 
exceedingly anxious to see the Franchise Bill carried. May I 
hope that you will do me the very great personal favour of 
attending the House and supporting the second reading?” 
he would only have been acting—not, perhaps, with 
much effect—as an additional Ministerial whip. But 
when the object of a circular is the success of a private 
Bill, who is to say where local interest ends and 
personal interest begins? Mr. Dodds says that what he 
was thinking of was the town of Stockton, not Mr. Dodds, 
junior. Sir William Harcourt goes further, and argues that 
even if he had been thinking of Mr. Dodds, junior, the circular 
would have been quite harmless, The only way of protecting 
the House against mischief in regard to private Bills, of which 
other Legislatures afford too many examples, is to forbid the 
issue of Private Whips. Such whips are often quite disin- 
terested, the issuer caring, perhaps, only to protect a district 
from an invasion of Vandals; but they open a door to sus- 
picions which should never attach to Parliamentary conduct. 
Such a debate as that of Tuesday will then become impossible, 
since the moment such a circular as Mr. Dodds’s is submitted 
to the Chair it will at once be pronounced a breach of privilege. 


THE ABOLITION OF COPYHOLDS. 


NHE House of Commons recently passed by a large 
majority the second reading of Mr. Waugh’s Bill for 

the compulsory enfranchisement of Copyholds. It was under- 
stood, however, that the Bill would be referred to a Select 
Committee, and little more seems to have been intended by 
the vote than an expression of opinion that copyhold tenure 
is inconvenient. Probably the House of Commons reflects the 
prevailing opinion of the country upon this question, though 
whether so summary an abolition as that proposed by Mr. 
Waugh would not be still more inconvenient, is a question re- 
quiring further consideration. Copyhold tenure is a survival 
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from the time when land-holding, like most other affairs of 
life, was regulated by custom, and not directly by economic 
laws. The principle of the tenure is foreign to the constitution of 
society at the present day, and it is only by reason of successive 
adaptations that it has lived so long. One cannot, however, 
but cherish the hope that its death will be slow, for, like 
derivative spelling, it carries on its face a chapter of history. 
We may learn the episode by heart and tell it to our children, 
but bye-gone times and institutions gain from existing relics a 
vividness which no mere words can give. 

It is difficult to picture to ourselves the agricultural sys- 
tem from which the copyholder has sprung, so different is it 
from anything we see in England at the present day. A large 
proportion of the country lying in forest, moor, and fen, and 
the remainder in large fields cultivated in common by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages,—such, roughly, 
was the state of things in early Norman days. In this 
common tillage the copyholder, or villein, played an im- 
portant, if not, as suggested by Mr. Seebohm, an exclusive 
part. He contributed, in proportion to the size of his 
holding, his share of the village outfit, the plough and 
horses ; and he was bound to give his labour to the working of 
the common farm during a certain time every week, besides 
performing special work at certain times of the year. His 
holding consisted of his cottage and garden, of certain strips 
lying in each of the three common fields belonging to his 
village — fields cultivated in rotation—and of rights of 
grazing on meadow and common. This holding he was 
considered to hold at the will of the great man of the 
district, the lord of the manor, though it may be doubted 
whether from the earliest times the villager could in practice 
be ousted, unless he committed some breach of the rules of 
the place. Indeed, it is probable that the pinch of the system 
was all the other way. We read in old records of villeins 
departing out of their lord’s jurisdiction and being fetched 
back, and it is almost certain that it would be more in har- 
mony with the feeling of the community to punish desertion 
from the common task than to turn away a fellow-labourer. 
It was probably not until the agricultural economy of the 
country was changing, and the movement towards the conver- 
sion of arable into grass land set in, that the power of the lord 
to oust the copyholder really became a practical question, and the 
Courts then promptly decided that no. such power existed, so 
long as the customs of the manor were observed. In these 
customs, however, certain indications of a precarious and 
servile tenure are apparent. On the death of a copyholder, 
his successor was forced to attend at the Lord’s Court to accept 
a renewal of the grant, and to express his readiness to conform 
to the customs; and the same process took place when, in 
course of time, copyholds began to change hands by sale and 
purchase. On the same’ occasion dues were levied, while 
yearly rents were exacted in place of the work and the tributes 
in kind formerly rendered. Moreover, the disabilities attach- 
ing to a holding under the old communal system survived in 
the case of copyholds. The copyholder could not dig up the 
soil of his field to work brick-earth .or to find minerals, and 
he could not fell any timber in his hedge-rows. He could not 
sub-let his holding, and he was bound to keep it in tenantable 
repair. Thus we have the modern copyhold, for fixity of 
tenure as good as a freehold, but hampered with certain rules 
and incidents which are irksome to the love of independence 
and absolute proprietorship which mark an age of com- 
petition. 

From a practical point of view, the worst point of the copy- 
hold system is one which is by no means of universal preva- 
lence. Copyholds are divided into two great classes,—those 
subject to a fixed, and those to an arbitrary, fine. The fine 
is payable in each case whenever the copyhold changes 
hands, whether by death or sale. Where it is fixed, it is 
usually of a very moderate amount, and is in no way more 
burdensome than any other ascertained due. But when it 
is arbitrary, custom has assessed it at a sum equal to the im- 
proved rental of the holding for two years. A vicious prin- 
ciple is at once obvious. The more the copyholder improves 
his holding, the higher will be the fine. Conceive property 
in the midst of London held on such a tenure! An old lease 
falls in, buildings paying a small rent are pulled down, and huge 
stacks of offices are erected. The rent is increased indefinitely ; 
and instead of a fine of, say, £100, at the next change 
of hands, several thousands may be payable. _ It is clear that 
the lord is confiscating a part of the copyholder’s improve- 
ments after the most glaring fashion. The consequence is 


what might be expected. A neighbourhood like Hampstead, 





which is chiefly copyhold, remains stationary in a curious 
way. Old-fashioned houses and large gardens abound, and 
there is a charming sense of being carried back some fift 
years. The arrangement is an agreeable one, but not to be 
defended on economic grounds; and there cannot, of course 
be two. opinions upon the expediency of enabling the im. 
proving partner, the copyholder, to emancipate himself, But 
apart from this incident of the arbitrary fine—which, as we 


have said, does not exist in many manors—there is real] 


nothing very objectionable in the copyhold system, and it hag 
at least one positive advantage. The heriot is much abused, 
This is a payment to the lord, upon the ‘death of the copy. 
holder, of the best beast or best chattel in his possession. There 
is, of course, some element of uncertainty in such a payment, and 
we have all heard of the case in which a valuable race-horsg 
was seized by the lord’s bailiff. But, as a rule, it would pro. 
bably be easy to strike-an average of value; and the payment 
does not seem much more irksome than probate, succession, | 
and legacy duties, all of which are levied at the most incon. 
venient time which can be selected,—the moment when 
the working or moneyed member of the family is cut off. Ag 
to the inability of the copyholder to cut timber -or seek 
minerals, one would say it was most objectionable; but, we find 
the same inability reproduced in the-case of leaseholds, and 
there are obviously many instances in which the fetter is 
impalpable; while, in a mining or woodland country, the copy- 
holder can, under the present law, always protect himself by 
enfranchising. On the other hand, there is a distinct con- 
venience in the mode in which copyholds change hands, 
Every transaction is entered on the Rolls of the Manor Court, 
and thus a ready system of registration of title is afforded, 
There are also some collateral advantages springing from the 
existence of copyholds. They preserve evidence of the 
manorial system and its customs, and thus tend to prevent 
encroachments by large landowners. For instance, the diffi- 
culty of preserving the commons round London would have 
been indefinitely increased, had there been no copyholds to 
bear witness to the relation of lord and tenant, and to the right 
of the latter to depasture his beasts upon the waste of the 
manor. 

Three years ago, Parliament was absorbed in the task of 
turning the Irish tenant-at-will into a copyholder. - The tenure 
established by the Land Act of 1881 is in’ all essential 
particulars identical with copyhold. 
bility of the tenant, so long as he conforms to the con- 
ditions of his holding. There is the fixed annual rent— 
fixed not by competition, but with reference to the circum- 
stances of the holding; there is the inability substantially to 
alter the character of the holding. There is also the partici- 
pation of the lord in the improved value of the holding, 
although the Irish system is not marred by the confiscation of 
any part of the tenants’ improvements. It is singular that a 


tenure which has just been stereotyped in one part of the King- . 


dom as the best that can be had, should be so utterly con- 
demned in another that it is thought necessary to adopt violent 
means to wipe it out. Mr. Waugh’s Bill would oblige every lord 
and tenant, whether they will or no, to enfranchise on the first 
occasion upon which the copyhold changes hands after the 
end of next year. As the law now stands, any copyholder 
who feels the tenure irksome, may compel his lord to enfran- 
chise. A similar power, under proper conditions, might be 
given to the lord, and the creation of new copyholds: out of 
waste lands might, witli excellent effect, be forbidden. It is 
difficult to see why the law should go further, and engage in 
one of those attempts to teach people their own business, 
which usually end in dismal failures. 








SUBURBANITY. 

N able writer in the Pall Mall of Monday, whom the 
editor of that journal describes as “A Suburban 
Pessimist,” makes a violent onslaught on the social life, or no- 
social life, of suburbs, an onslaught which seems to us not 
only exaggerated, but based on partially mistaken assump- 
tions. Of course, we are not going to defend the suburban 
precincts of great towns from the charge brought against 
them of being badly, and, for the most part, vulgarly built, 
though there is a marked change for the better going 
on now in a good many suburbs. - Nor are we asserting 
that the life of the country town has not a more solid 
and permanent tone about it than the life of the suburb, 





which must be more or less one of fluctuating particles, 
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since the only need which determines the choice of residence 
ig the need of proximity to duties in the urban centre; 
and exactly in proportion as a man succeeds in those duties, 
ig he apt to increase the distance of his home from them. 
Doubtless, the distance ef a man’s home from the centre of his 
work is apt to vary directly as his success ; and doubtless, again, 
even the man who does not succeed; is very apt to change fre- 
quently, to try air after air, and railroad after railroad, in the 
hope of securing some better combination of conditions. We 
do not in the least deny that suburban life is made up of con- 
stantly changing atoms, that whatever advantage is to be 
derived from permanence of abode is too often lost by suburban 
residents, and that. their neighbourhood, as a neighbourhood, can- 
not be to suburban residents what a neighbourhood meant in 
the old times,—namely, a district in which almost every one is 
more or less known to almost every one else, and in which the 
strong ties of habitual association and mutual dependence are 
felt in all their old force.* 
So much we concede. But now, let us see to -what our con- 
cession amounts. It amounts to saying that a large floating 
population, which may gyrate in larger or lesser circles round 
a given centre, can never have the advantages of those perma- 
nent social relations which spring up in a country town ora 
country-side. That is true, of course. On the other hand, it 
can never have the disadvantages. Unquestionably, as the 
world grows fuller and urban populations increase, there must 
arise a very large middle-class which stays neither in the town 
nor in the country, but vibrates between the two, and which, 
consequently, lives more with acquaintances and less with 
friends,—or, at least, more with temporary neighbours and less 
with permanent neighbours, than the inhabitants of old country 
towns or of the rural districts. Doubtless, there are in that 
condition many disadvantages, but there are surely some 
advantages, too. It is, in our opinion, quite false to say of such 
suburban neighbourhoods what their assailant in the Pall 
Mall says, namely :—“‘ For the rank growth of all prosaic and 
trivial vices, for the inconceivable multiplicity of petty spites, 
petty jealousies, and petty ambitions, for the copious and ever- 
lasting flow of scandal as bitter and insipid as bad tea, no 
watering-place, however charming and renowned, can excel any 
one of the numberless middle-class colonies which encircle Lon- 
don.” We should have said, on the contrary, that the petty spites, 
petty jealousies, and petty ambitions of country towns, far exceed 
the petty spites, petty jealousies, and petty ambitions of 
suburban London, or suburban Leeds, or suburban Birming- 
ham, or suburban Manchester or Liverpool. The very essence 
of the suburban life is that it is one of less knowledge and less 
intimacy, and therefore of less social good and less social evil, 
of less social earnestness of every kind, and also of less social 
passion of every kind, than the life in country towns. We suppose 
that the very quality which gave to urban manners the term of 
praise involved in the word urbanity, was that, as compared with 
rustic manners, there was necessarily more of reciprocal restraint 
and respect in them, more of the reticence, and more also of the 
ease, which habitual association in a definite society breeds. 
But the very process which smoothes off the edges and corners 
of rude-and boorish directness or coarseness of individuality, 
is one which implies competing interests, exclusive passions, 
prejudices, rivalries, ambitions, and jealousies, as well as 
keen scrutiny of each other, on the part of those who live in close 
proximity to each other. It is impossible that the suburban life 
can, in this respect, either exert the same humanising force that 
proper urban life exerts, or produce the same amount of friction. 
Life in a neighbourhood in which the interests are continually 
changing is not prolific of those permanent relations in which 
there is the greatest room for moral discipline, but neither is it 
fertile of the strong social jealousies which cannot grow on any 
nourishment less adequate than life-long relations. As a matter 
of fact, we should say, that while urban society tames and subdues 
much more than suburban, suburban society has far fewer spites 
and jealousies to show than urban. Suburban villadom is not 
nearly so finely divided into cliques, and sects, and parties, 
and groups, as the country town; and for that very reason, 
it is not so much shaken by petty animosities and sup- 
pressed feuds. It is altogether a more independent and 
colourless life, lending itself better to individual or family 
tastes and pursuits, and much worse to definite social effort. 
Suburbanity is not so well drilled as urbanity in consideration 
for others, but it is not so subject to the fear of others. Gossip 


— far less terrible power in the suburb than it is in the country 
own, ' 





But, after all, is there much choice for the middle class who 
aspire to urban life, except between the urban life of the rich 
man who lives half his year in the country, and the urban life 
of the country town? For the poorest class, the class of poor 
shopkeepers, of labourers, and artisans, there is, no doubt, an 
urban life in the great cities. But for the middle classes there 
is no real choice, except between the suburb and the country 
town,—and to the great majority of them, of course, the country 
town, even if that life were preferable, is inaccessible; or else 
the country town would be a country town no longer, and would 
become a great nucleus of suburbs. ‘To live with the same 
space at your disposal in a great town or city as you can secure 
in the suburbs, is simply impossible; nor, if it were possible, 
would it be really better than the suburban life itself,—for, as 
the towns and cities grow, their separate quarters become quite 
as inaccessible to each other as the suburb is to the centre, and 
the men who live within them are as far from each other and 
as little connected with any special society, as the inhabitants 
of the suburbs themselves. The obvious truth is that, with the 
rapid increase of population, societies of a fixed order and fixed 
elements must become fewer and fewer. Suburbs are nothing 
but the steadily enlarging circumferences of towns, and only 
where the towns do not increase with the general increase of 
population, can the old urban centres remain. Moreover, even 
London Society itself, and London Society in the sense of the 
society of the upper ten or twenty thousand, yearly exerts less and 
less of a fixed and definite influence, and more of a great variety 
of inconsistent influences, which change with the elements that 
constitute it. Definite “sets” become fewer; the same men 
change, according to the society in which for the moment they 
happen to be; and consequently, even in London society, there 
is every year less of that characteristically urban pressure out 
of which the quality of urbanity originally arose. For that 
steady discipline of town life, which arises from living under the 
vigilant observation of the same people, you must still go to 
small country towns, and there the evil which arises out of that 
kind of life probably now more than balances the good. So far 
as the absence of a definite and fixed society gives to suburban 
regions a certain looseness and arbitrariness of association 
which fosters independence and selfishness, even the highest 
London society more and more tends to the same result. 
Town society in daily expanding circles, cannot possibly 
exert either the same good or the same evil influence 
which attached to the town life of those generations when town 
life was regarded as civilising, and country life as semi- 
barbarous. In the growing parts of the world, all rela- 
tions, except those of the family, tend to become more 
temporary ; and as the growing parts of the world are them- 
selves multiplying rapidly in number in proportion to the fixed 
and non-growing parts of the world, we suppose that we 
must expect a world more and more suburban,—that is, more 
and more surrounding the core of family life with rapidly 
fluctuating and temporary acquaintanceships or friendships, 
To make that which must be often temporary,—whether 
it be the home itself, or whether it be the friends of the 
home,—as worthy of regard and respect as is possible, con- 
sistently with its fugitive character, is, no doubt, the great 
difficulty of the present age. But it is not an insoluble 
difficulty. And perhaps the day may come when suburbanity 
will have a significance of its own, even better than that which 
is now attached to urbanity. Certainly, it is a bad prospect 
for the world, if the adjective which must describe more and 
more persons, as the world grows, can never get as good a mean- 
ing as the adjective which, as cities grow, must describe ever 
fewer and fewer of the abodes of the human race. 

THE SCOTT CASE. | . 

W* are bound, of course, to accept the verdict of the jury 

in Mr. Gilbert Scott’s case as final, and to believe that 
he is incapable of managing his own affairs. Indeed, it would 
be unreasonable to cast any-doubt upon the justice, or rather, 
the accuracy, of the decision. The jurymen were twenty-two in 
number, were drawn from the special jury lists, and were, by a 
special provision of the Statute, allowed to differ among them- 
selves, the verdict of the majority being accepted as final. This 
proviso, which was, of course, intended to prevent a single 
cantankerous, prejudiced, or stupid juryman from letting loose 
a dangerous lunatic, is very favourable to differences among the 
jurymen, who feel under no compulsion to suppress their 
opinions, lest they should render a verdict impossible. Never- 
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theless, the twenty-two were unanimous, the Judge (Mr. 
Justice Denman) was most heartily with them, and they had, 
of course, before them much more evidence than appears in 
the published reports. It is almost ridiculous for the public, 
which does not see the witnesses as the jury did, which does not 
see the accused in private as the Court did, and which reads—as 
is evident from the varying character of the newspaper reports 
—a much softened and obscured version of the whole body of 
testimony, to form an opinion of its own against the verdict. 
Moreover, it is pleasant, after recent exposures, to read: of 
a process so exhaustive as being necessary before lunacy 
can be imputed. The poor are rarely shut up without 
‘reason, and if every man with means could, before he was 
seized, compel as full an inquiry as Mr. Scott did, many of the 
most crying scandals of the existing Lunacy Law would be 
averted. Indeed, Mr. Scott might have made that process even 
more exhaustive than it was by putting himself in the witness- 
box, a position which gives a really sane man, even if he is 
eccentric, every advantage. He can display common-sense in a 
way which everybody who hears him will understand, and often 
explain away what are described as proofs of mental delusion. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to be quite satistied with 
the present process of inquiry into such cases. The Judge 
does not always sum up with the impartiality he would 
display in a criminal trial, and is apt to be greatly moved by 
recitals of family wrongs, while his weight with the jury is, 
perhaps, greater than in a criminal! case. In this instance, for 
example, the Judge almost asked for the verdict. The jurymen are 
apt to be a little at sea. We question if any average jury, even 
if “special,” which sometimes means much and sometimes 
nothing, is quite capable of deciding the excessively difficult 
question whether eccentric actions, or immoral actions, or 
apparent delusions, have been produced by habitual drinking or 
by mental failure. Average Englishmen, no doubt, unhappily 
understand tke ordinary phenomena of drunkenness only too well, 
but they do not understand the effect of persistent alcoholism on a 
nature liable to nervous impressions, such as even trained doctors 
can scarcely distinguish from delusions. Indeed, Englishmen, as a 
rule, owing to their special experience, are a little unapt at the 
diagnosis of intemperance, when it has to be proved by evidence, 
not as to a man’s appearance, but as to his mental condition. 
They are accustomed to expect that while a drunkard will be 
absurd or quarrelsome, or even dangerous, or highly boastful, 
or excessively amatory, he will, even in his worst stages, be more 
or less consistent with himself. They are unaware, for the most 
part of those cases—one of which Mr. Gilbert described in that 
most remarkable, though scarcely read novel, “ The Landlord of 
the Sun,”—in which drink seems to add some new quality to the 
brain, and to re-form character, sometimes to the extent of re- 
versing it, making the good man bad, the brave man cowardly, 
and, strangest effect of all, the affectionate man the deadly 
enemy Of those he leves. [We are not questioning, mind, that 
the drink may only be releasing latent elements in the character 
previously suppressed by the will, though we do not think it is 
always so; we are only writing of the manifestations of charac- 
ter, not their causes.] Such cases are infrequent in England, 
though common in the South of Europe, where, again, long- 
continued alcoholism without drunkenness is much more 
frequent than in the North, and has much worse results; and 
we should primd facie distrust the capacity of a jury to discern 
the truth, more especially as they are all penetrated beforehand 
with the opinion that drunkenness, carried to a certain length, 
and showing itself in certain acts—for example, irrational 
wastefulness—is by itself an insanity. They would be very apt, 
we fancy, to declare Nero insane—as, indeed, De Quincey 
believes him to have been—though he was more probably an 
artist maddened by continuous wine-bibbing and debauchery, 
and they would be quite certain that the present King 
of Burmah, who, when sober, is a clever man, though 
not an able one, is so. A mere drunkard, they would say, 
knowing nothing of the influence of drink on Asiatics which 
Munoo and Mahommed understood so well, would never slaughter 
people like that,—he must be mad. They understand, in fact, 
the effects of drinking on natures like their own, but not of 
drinking on natures unlike their own, which may be, and are, 
entirely different. Still less can such jurymen comprehend the 
limits of eccentricity when a man, who has, perhaps, nursed his 
self-will for thirty years, lets himself go. They have never, 
perhaps, in their whole lives seen a genuine eccentric, or 





imagined it possible that a man quite competent to take care of 





» i 
himself and his affairs can step utterly out of the usual, and 
live as he chooses, and not as the world chooses. No ju 
would have pronounced Blake safe. Humble neighbours in the 
Lake District often doubted Coleridge's sanity. Carlyle’s 
irritability could easily have been made to look like dig. 
ease, especially when he was complaining of the children 
of Chelsea; and if De Quincey had appeared in a London 
parlour, as Lord Cranbrook says he appeared to Christopher 
North, discoursing on philosophy, dressed in a great-coat 
only, Islington would unanimously Have declared him 
mad. Yet a saner man, in the legal sense; than De 
Quincey, when the opium was out of him, it would haye 
been hard to find. So rooted are English prepossessions, 
caused by the fixity of their habits, that great eecentricities of 
costume invariably raise a presumption of madness; and we 
have ourselves known a singularly acute and excellent man of 
business to be declared mad by a whole town, because he had a 
fancy that it was disrespectful to God to cover the head in the 
open air, that being His temple. That judgment was the 
stranger, because those who passed it hold the very same theory 
as regards sacred buildings, yet everyone will recognise that. 
the condemnation was quite possible, and even natural. Sleep. 
less men are much suspected, insomnia as a durable disease 
being unknown to hardworkers, or men of.out-door life; and 
the frequent peculiarity of Anglo-Indians—inability to go to 
sleep in a perfectly dark room—a mere peculiarity derived from 
local habit, has twice in our own recollection been quoted as 
evidence of dementia. All men are not mad who go armed, 
though, of course, if they are, they are more dangerous; nor 
would Sir James Hannen admit that perfectly sane men have 
never shown a sudden proclivity to vice. A British jury would, 
however, believe that a strong sign of insanity. Asto wastefulness, 
true, useless wastefulness, the regular Englishman hardly believes 
sanity compatible with it, unless, indeed, it takes the shape of 
generosity. There is something in the Englishman which enables 
him to understand Hatim, who gave away his crutches to a 
cripple more burdened than himself; while an Italian, who would 
comprehend pure wilfulness, and allow a man, as an English. 
man would not, to dye his beard pale blue, would at once pro- 
nounce Hatim medically mad. The wilful destrection of a for- 
tune seems to most Englishmen proof positive of insanity, and 
we question if a man who threw sovereigns at the fishes 
could escape the imputation, even if he showed that he 
earned the sovereigns by exceedingly successful practice in 
a very difficult profession. The line between eccentricity and 
dementia is, in fact,as much beyond the ken of a.regular jury, as 
the line between the ability to carve a face and the ability to put 
genius into the carving; and-such cases cannot be submitted to 
them with perfect confidence. Whether there is any remedy is 
a different matter. Probably there is none. It would be im- 


possible to insist on a jury of men of the world, and a jury of. 


experts would instantly be at hopeless variance with one 
another. To dispense with a jury throws rather too much 
responsibility on the Judge, who, moreover, is almost as liable 
to “special views ” on mental disease as the experts are. We 
fear the only preventive must be extreme care in such trials, the 
exercise of judicial impartiality as great as in capital cases, and 
a resolute suppression by the Court of any appeal based on the 
pecuniary consequences that will follow if the accused—for he is 
the accused in reality—is allowed to manage his own money. The 
fact that a man believes in Honduras bonds, or in the last new pro- 
ject for bottling moonbeams, is no proof of insanity, though it is 
often a reason why his friends would be very glad if his liberty 
of wastefulness were restrained. We can at best but try the un- 
fortunate eccentric fairly, as we try the criminal; and any trial 
is an advance on the system of capture by unofficial warrant, 
established by the existing Lunacy Law. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE * SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Hare’s scheme is so constantly spoken of under the 
term “ Proportional Representation,” that it seems almost 4 
heresy to suggest that this is an error. Allow me, however, to 
point out some curious results of the scheme, results which it 
has in common with every plan making use of a quota, and 
which certainly destroy its claim to the above title. To avoid 
complications, let us suppose that the various parties give a 
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strictly party vote, that is, always give their transfer votes to 
members of their own party, and let the following be the polling 
at an election for seven seats :-— 





Three Liberals have 6,000 votes between them. 
Four Conservatives ,, 8,200 ,, a ‘i 
One Radical has 3,000 _ ,, 
One Independent ,, 1,300 ,, 
RGA) ccscssecaces 18,500 . 
Dividing by 8 and adding 1, we get as the quota 2,313. Hence» 
there are elected :— ~ 
Two Liberals, using 4,626 votes, and leaving 1,374 
Three Conservatives, ,, -6,939 , 4, ‘a 1,261 
One Radical » 2,313 ,, ” ” 687 


Hence, the Liberals get the seventh seat, and we have three 
Liberals, three Conservatives, and one Radical elected. 

Let us now, without altering the vote of the leading parties, 
suppose the Radical and Independent candidates to have 500 
less votes each. The quota now becomes 2,188. Hence, the two 
Liberals leave 1,624 votes, but the three Conservatives leave 
1,636. Now the last seat falls to the Conservatives, though the 
votes of the two parties were unaltered. By reducing the votes 
of the Radical by 200 more, and removing the Independent 
candidate altogether, we get a still smaller quota of 2,063, and 
the Conservative is returned by a balance of 2,111, against 
1,874 for the Liberal. 

Starting again with our first example, let us increase the 
Radical vote by 300, making the quota 2,351. Now the balance 
of the Liberals is 1,298, of the Conservatives 1,147, both less 
than the 1,300 votes given te the Independent candidate, and the 
curious result comes out that by increasing the Radical vote, an 
Independent candidate is made to displace a Conservative. 

Thus, in the one case, Tom is elected instead of Dick, because 
John and William have less votes; in the other, John is elected 
rather than Tom, because William has more votes than he had 
before. This is what “ no fellah can understand.” 

The last illustration discloses another flaw in Mr. Hare’s 
scheme,—the greatly increased chances it gives to an Independ- 
ent candidate, whose supporters, though numbering 1-14th of 
the voters, get one Member out of the seven. Whilst the 
Liberals have four times as many voters as the Independent 
candidate, they have but two Members; and the Conservatives, 
with six times as many votes, have but three representatives. 
In other words, a vote given to the Independent candidate is 
worth double what it would be when given to either of the other 
parties. This surely cannot be called proportional representa- 
tion—I am, Sir, &c., Tue Autuor or “Tue Party Vote.” 





THE PROPOSAL OF ABERDEEN. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Along with the news that the Scotch Church Question is 
down for discussion in Parliament on May 13th, comes the 
latimation of a new departure from within that Church itself. 
Your readers will judge whether it is not one of more than pro- 
vincial interest, though it comes from the representatives of a 
province,—the Synod of Aberdeen. Yesterday, the Rev. C. C. 
Macdonald, the Moderator of that Synod, addressing the body, 
said :— 

“Tt was certain that the relationship existing between the Church 
and the State would at an early period be submitted to the test of 
Public opinion, and he thought none of them were so wedded to the 
Conviction of the advantages of an Established Church as to deny 
that there were circumstances in which it might be maintained to 
the injury of national religion ; and that disestablishment, though to 
them it seemed pregnant with disaster, might yet be a less evil than 
& given condition of ecclesiastical schism and conflict, for which it is 
held forth as the only cure. He held that as a Church they ought not 
to hesitate to admit that the present state of matters was intoler- 
able, and that if they could discover no remedy, they could not 
reasonably refuse to suffer others to try disestablishment...... 
He was strongly of opinion that it would be wiser and juster that the 
whole teinds should be: made over to a United Presbyterian Church 
for religious uses, even as a gift, of which no further account would 
be required than that a considerable proportion of them should be 
handed over to the present Established Church in the name of com- 
‘pensation for vested interests.” 

Mr. Macdonald concluded with solemnly urging that the 
Synod ought to take action in the matter, and hé thereafter 
moved an “overture,” praying the General Assembly to take 
steps to have the whole question investigated by a Royal Com- 
mission. The proposal was too advanced to be unanimously 
received in a large clerical body like a Synod, but it was sup- 
ported by experienced Churchmen like Professor Milligan, who 
pointed out that the mode of suggested inquiry should not be 


confined to a Royal Commission. Thus modified, the resolu- 
tion became the judgment of the Synod by a majority of 34 
votes against 8,—more than four to one. 

It is something to have got rid of the preposterous idea that, 
because one course is right in the southern part of an island, it 
must, therefore, be right in the north, or may even be not in- 
tolerable; that because disestablishment is remote in England, 
it may not be long past due in Scotland. It is no less credit- 
able to the hard-headed Churchmen of Aberdeen to have dis- 
covered that there are various kinds of disestablishment, and 
that they are not all equally consistent with wisdom or even 
justice. There are difficulties, undoubtedly, in the re-endow- 
ment matter, though nothing indicates any serious practical 
difference about the Scottish future. But should not English 
Toryism rush in to prevent this suicide of the Kirk, and so bind 
once more the intolerable condition of matters in the North 
around its own stupid neck? I suggest this, but— 

April 9th. Srero MELIora. 


PROFESSOR POLLOCK ON THE LAND LAWS. 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpecTator.”’] 
Sir,—A passage of your review of my book on the Land 
Laws makes it needful for me to say what I would rather not 
have said in public, or have said only when and where I could 
give my reasons for it. 

I had plenty of time to alter my work after the appearance of 
Mr. Seebohm’s ingenious and interesting book, if I had thought 
alteration was called for; and as to Mr. Denman Ross’s “ inde- 
pendent labours on the German land system,” I am acquainted 
with them also, but am unable to agree with your reviewer that 
they are of great value, or of any value at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Po.tock. 


COMMUNICATION WITH ANIMALS. .- 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—You did me the honour, some weeks ago, to insert a letter 
of mine, containing suggestions as to a method of studying the 
psychology of animals and a short account of a beginning f 
had myself made in that direction. 

This letter has elicited various replies and suggestions which 
you will perhaps allow me to answer, and I may also take the 
opportunity of stating the progress which my dog “ Van” has 
made, although, owing greatly, no doubt, to my frequent 
absences from home and the little time I can devote to him, 
this has not been so rapid as I doubt not would otherwise have 
been the case. Perhaps I may just repeat that the essence of 
my idea was to have various words such as “ food,” “ bone,” 
“water,” “out,” &c., printed on pieces of card-board, and after 
some preliminary training, to give the dog anything for which 
he asked by bringing a card. I use pieces of cardboard 
about ten inches long and three inches high, placing a number 
of them on the floor, side by side, so that the dog has several 
cards to select from, each bearing a different word. 

One correspondent has suggested that it would be better 
to use variously coloured cards. This might, no doubt, 
render the first steps rather more easy, but, on the other 
hand, any temporary advantage gained would be at the expense 
of subsequent difficulty, since the pupil would very likely begin 
by associating the object with the colour, rather than with the 
letters. He would, therefore, as is too often the case with our 
own children, have the unnecessary labour of unlearning some 
of his first lessons. At the same time, the experiment would 
have an interest as a test of the colour-sense in dogs. 

Another suggestion has been that, instead of words, pictorial 
representations should be placed on the cards. ‘This, however, 
could only be done with material objects, such as “ food,” 
“bone,” “ water,” &c.; and would not be applicable to such 
words as “out,” “pet me,” &c.; nor even as regards the former 
class do I see that it would present any substantial advantage. 

Again, it has been suggested that “Van” is led by scent, 
rather than by sight. He has, no doubt, an excellent nose, but 
in this case he is certainly guided by the eye. The cards are all 
handled by us, and must emit very nearly the same odour. I 
do not, however, rely on this, but have in use a number of eards 
bearing the same word. When, for instance, he has brought a 
card with “ food” on it, we do not put down the same identical 
card, but another with the same word; when he has brought 
that, a third is put down, and so on. Fora single meal, there- 
fore, eight or ten cards will have been used, and it seems clear, 
therefore, that in selecting them, “ Van” must be guided by the 
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When [ last wrote, I had satisfied myself that he had learnt 
to regard the bringing of a card as a request, and that he could 
distinguish a card with the word “ food” on it from a plain one; 
while I believed that he could distinguish between'a card with 
* food’ on it, and one with “out” on it. 

Thave now no doubt that he can distinguish between different 
" words. For instance, when he is hungry he will bring a “ food ” 
card time after time, until he has had enough, and then he lies 
down quietly fora nap. Again, when I am going for a walk, 
and invite him to come, he gladly responds by picking up the 
“out” card, and running trumphantly with it before me to the 
front door. In the same way he knows the “ bone” card quite 
well. As regards water (which I spell phonetically, so as not to 
confuse him unnecessarily), I keep a card always on the floor in 
my dressing-room, and whenever he is thirsty he goes off there, 
without any suggestion from me, and brings the card with per- 
fect gravity. At the same time he is fond of a game, and if he 
is playful or excited will occasionally run about with any card. If 
through inadvertence he brings a card for something he does not 
want, when the corresponding object is shown him, he seizes the 
card, takes it back again, and fetches the right one. No one who 
has seen him look along a row of cards, and select the right one, 
can, I think, doubt that in bringing a card he feels that he is 
making a request, and that he can not only perfectly distinguish’ 
between one word and ‘another, but also associates the word 
and the object. : 

I do not for a moment say that “Van” thus shows more in- 
telligence than has been recorded in the case of other dogs; that 
is not my point, but it does seem to me that this method of 
instruction opens out a means by which dogs and other animals 
may be enabled to communicate with us more satisfactorily than 
hitherto. Iam still continuing my observations, and am now 
considering the best mode of testing him in very simple arith- 
metic, but I wish I could induce others to co-operate, for [ feel 
satisfied that the system would well repay more time and atten- 
tion than I am myself able to give.—I am, Sir, &e., 

High Elins, Hayes, Kent. Joun Luppock. 





THE CLERGY AND EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING 
ANIMALS. 

; (To tne EpiTor OF THE *‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I have only just seen the letter of “R.J.K.” in the 
Spectator on the above subject, and as I should be sorry, indeed, 
toremain under the tacit stigma of being one of those who have 
not exerted themselves to the utmost in such a cause as that 
referred to, I will ask you to allow me to mention in your 
columns that a sermon of mine, No. 201 of my “ Plain Sermons 
for Plain People,” was published by the Messrs. Partridge 
and Co., Paternoster Row, several years ago, entitled “ The 
Curse of Cruelty,” and in it the atrocious practice of the above 
heading was strongly animadverted on, but not too strongly, 
for that is impossible. 

The sermon has long been out of print, and I fruitlessly 
endeavoured some months since to obtain a copy for myself, not 
having one, by a letter in the Zoophilist. I had lent the only 
copy I had a couple of years ago to a clergyman, to assist him, 
too, in preaching on the subject, as I believe he had done before 
at different times, and, unfortunately, when recently I applied 
to him for it, he could not find it. I wanted it then for another 
clergyman, who had also written to ask me to lend it to him for 
a like purpose. These are recent instances, close at hand. 
Numbers of clergyman have done, and are doing, all they can in 
the cause, and many are the thousands of valuable papers on 
the subject that I myself have circulated. If all such clergy- 
men thought it worth their while to contradict the false 
statements made about them, the Spectator would have room for 
nothing else than their letters in its columus.—I am, Sir, &., 

F. O: Morriss. 

Nunburnholine Rectory, Hayton, Yorkshire. 


DOCKING HORSES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your well-known advocacy of the claims of the animal 
world upon our attention encourages me to bring before your 
notice the increasing fashion of driving “docked” horses in the 
best-appointed carriages. I believe the “ docking” is effected 
by cutting through the thick flesh of the tail, and staunching 
the blood by searing the wound with red-hot irons. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals may probably have 








taken steps to stop so brutal and senseless a practice; but if go 
it has not been successful. : 
I think your readers should be reminded that the beantifu} 
creatures which are maimed simply to gratify a love of change, 
are thus deprived of their natural and only defence against the. 
flies, whose bites are allowed to be a constant torture through 
the summer months, and that we should each and all en. 
deavour by every means in our power to prevent the infliction, 
of so great a wrong upon our faithful and helpless servants, Ip 
the hope that your readers may see this abuse in the same light 
as I do myself, I am, Sir, &c., A Lover or Animats, 





JINGO. 
{To THE Ep1TOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your Suppiement of April 5th, you say that “Mr 
Dobson quotes ‘by Jingo’ from a book which was published 
some thirty years. before ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’; but he can 
throw no light on the origin of the quaint ejaculation.” If 
seems likely enough that the word is pure Basque. “Jinco” ig 
the Basyue for “ Dieu”; “ jinco-houna!” for “ bon Dieu!” The. 
Basques were famous sailors in the last centary and the century 
before, and our own seamen. may have caught the word from 
them without understanding it. This explanation was given me 
some years ago by a friend, who had it from the lips of the 
Basque scholar, Prince Lucien Bonaparte.—I am, Sir; &c., 
G. B. 





STEELE OR CONGREVE? 
[To THE EpiTroR oF THE “SpECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is no feminine pertinacity of desire to have the last, 
word which induces me to reply to your note of April 5th, but 
simply the wish to see a literary question of some interest as 
fully, as fairly, and as clearly stated as possible. The gist of 
the editorial note subjoined to my last letter is this :—That the 
“general evidence ” in favour of Congreve is imperfect. Very 
possibly it may be. The question is whether there is any gleam 
of proof, any ghost of evidence, in favour of Steele. I never 
heard till now of the book called “ Memorials and Characters,” 
to which it appears Messrs. Ferguson and Lyman make blunder- 
ing and random reference. The authority of such blind guides 
is, of course, worth less than little. The authority of common 
fame, which has always assigned the eulogy of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings to the hand of Congreve, may be insufficient. The: 
authority which should assign it to the hand of Steele is—as. 
far as has yet been shown—simply null.—I am, Sir, &, 
A. C. Swinzurne. 





“TO MATTHEW ARNOLD IN AMERICA.” 
[To THE Ep1tor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Had 1 known that this little poem was to have the honour 
of appearing a second time in the Spectator, in a Latin dress, I 
should have written before to beg you to correct a misprint. The- 
last verse should be read as follows :— 
“ ¢ Ah, yet consider it again !’ 
Thy Thyrsis sang of yore :— 
We borrow thy lost friend’s refrain, 
And bid thee sing once more.” 
The “ Thyrsis” of Mr. Arnold’s poems is A. H. Clough; and the 
allusion here is to the verses of the latter with the refrain, “ Ah, 
yet consider it again !”’ 

Some of your readers may share with me the remembrance 
of a certain University sermon preached at Oxford by the present 
Bishop of Manchester, to which this poem of Clough’s formed 
the peroration; and of the hushed and breathless attention 
through the crowded galleries, as again and again sounded the 
ringing burden, “ Ah, yet consider it again !”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


a 


DR. WARD’S ESSAYS ON THEISM.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
So many of these essays have already been discussed in 
these columns, on the occasion of their first publication in 
the Dublin. Review, that some of our readers may, we hope, 
have recognised already that Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in collecting 





* Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. By William George Ward, Ph.D. Re- 
printed from the Dublin Review, and edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid 
Ward, 2vols, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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and editing his father’s essays on the: philosophy of Theism, 
has only fulfilled the just expectations of the many thinkers 
for whom his father wrote. He has done his work well. 
The introduction is an extremely clear and interesting sum- 
mary of Dr. Ward’s chief positions, which lose nothing— 
except, of course, the illustration and elaboration which 
all summaries lose—in the terse exposition of his son. There 
js something, too, of his father’s humour—though the manner 
ig not entirely the same, and has less in it of that ex- 
plosive trenchancy which was so characteristic of Dr. Ward’s 
humour—in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s explanation of the philosophical 
sleight-of-hand in virtue of which Mr. John Stuart Mill and Dr. 
Bain appear to dispense with the use of intuitive principles in 
their empirical philosophy, although they really rely on those very 
principles which in appearance they have rejected. Of course, 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward does not in the least mean to charge the able 
and strenuous thinkers to whom his father had replied with any 
conscious ‘sleight-of-hand.” In discussions of this kind the 
psychologist must completely deceive himself first, or he would 
find it quite impossible to carry his readers with him. All that 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward means is that, as a matter of fact, the reason- 
ing which so ostentatiously discards intuitive principles, is forced 
to build entirely on assumptions which are wholly groundless 
unless they embody the very intuitive principles that were dis- 
carded. And this Dr. Ward’s essays establish. 

What makes these essays of Dr. Ward’s so very valuable, and 
indeed so unique, was the remarkable robustness of Dr. Ward 
as a metaphysician. As a rule, robustness and metaphysical 
power do not go together, and yet we are almost inclined to 
think that nothing is more necessary to the metaphysician, at 
least in dealing with such issues as those treated in these essays, 
than robustness. Lord Beaconsfield used to say, in relation to 
the imperviousness of his own party to progressive principles, 
what amounted to this,—‘ The Conservative party is a great 
party, but it needs to have its attention drawn with some pres- 
sure to the necessity of making concessions to popular principles.’ 
And so we may fairly say that those thinkers who deal 
with the philosophy of theism, need to have their attention 
‘drawn “ with some pressure” to the fundamental issues of the 
‘question, or else they are very apt, indeed, to get enveloped in 
the mist and haze of general bewilderment. No one who reads 
Dr. Ward can fall into this bewilderment. No one can possibly 
help knowing what Dr. Ward means, nor what he himself must 
mean, if he either agrees or differs from Dr. Ward. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the value of this strength, clearness, and 
precision in dealing with such questions as are here discussed. 
Even if you differ with the writer, you must differ with him so 
strongly that your own thought is the stronger and firmer for 
the difference. But for the most part, we believe that the clear- 
headed reader of these pages will be compelled to agree with 
Dr. Ward, though he will here and there consider that Dr. 
Ward has not seen all that might be urged on the other side. 
Moreover, we hold that those who agree with Dr. Ward will be 
able to pursue for themselves the consequences of the principles 
he has laid down far beyond the point where the author’s illness 
and death—most unhappily for the philosophical public—broke 
off the thread of his argument. 

The first subject treated of in this powerful book is the ques- 
tion whether the human intellect does not habitually impose an a 
priori procedure and guidance of its own on the treatment of all 
the subjects with which it is fitted to deal. Dr. Ward maintains 
that it does, that whether you wish it or not you must follow that 
procedure and guidance, and that the attempt to explain away the 
procedure and guidance so imposed into the mere lessons of ex- 
perience fails hopelessly, for the very reason which Kant long ago 
gave, that you cannot have experience at all except under con- 
dition of assuming the veracity of the intellect’s own laws. It 
is impossible to state the case more powerfully than Dr. Ward 
states it within the first few pages of the very first essay :— 

“The question itself may be stated thus. Orthodox philosophers 
—we must be permitted to use the term—have built up a large body 
of theological (we refer, of course,.exclusively to natural theology), 
metaphysical, psychical, social, physical, verities, resting on sustained 
processes of reason; and these processes of reason have been partly 
deductions from intuitive truths, partly inductions from experienced 
fact, partly various combinations of the two. But before any scien- 
tific trust can be reposed in these conclusions, a previous inquiry 
must be answered. How is a thinker to know that these assumed trutbs 


are intuitive ; that these assumed facts have been experienced ; that 
these deductive and inductive processes are really valid, or, in other 


_words, adapted to the inferring of true conclusions from true pre- 


misses? Phenomenists will at once throw off part of the difficulty, 
by saying that there are no intuitive truths to be assumed. But 








they in no respect lessen their difficulty by this allegation. They 
may deny to man all other intuitional faculties; but they must still 
ascribe to him that intuitional faculty which is called memory, and 
which indubitably no less needs authentication than the rest. This 
is a point of quite central importance, and to which we beg our 
readers’ most careful attention. The distinction is fundamental, 
between a man’s power of knowing his present and his past ex- 
perience. Certainly he needs no warrant to authenticate the truth 
of the former, except that present experience itself. To doubt my 
present inward consciousness, as Mr. Mill most truly affirms (p. 186), 
‘would be to doubt that I feel what I feel.’ So far, then, the 
phenomenist and ourselves run evenly together; but here we may 
come to a very broad divergence. ‘I am conscious of a most clear 
and articulate mental impression that a very short time ago I was ~ 
suffering cold ;’ this is one judgment: ‘a very short time ago I was 
suffering cold;’ this is another and totally distiact judgment. That 
I know my present impression by no manner of means implies that I 
know my past feeling. We would thus, then, address some pheno- 
menistic opponent. You tell us that all diamonds are combustible, 
and that the fact is proved by variéus experiments which you have 
yourself witnessed. But how do you know that you ever witnessed 
any experiment of the kind? You reply that you have the clearest 
and most articulate memory of the fact. Well, we do not at all doubt 
that you have that present impresssion, which you call a most clear 
and articulate memory. But how do you know—how can you legiti- 
mately even guess—that the present impression corresponds with a 
past fact? See what a tremendous assumption this is, which you, 
who call yourself a cautious man of science, are taking for granted. 
You are so wonderfully made and eudowed—such is your assumption 
—that in every successive case your clear and articulate impression 
and belief of something as past, corresponds with a past fuct. You 
find fault With objectivists for gratuitously and arbitrarily assuming 
first principles: was there ever a more gratuitously and arbitrarily 
assumed first principle than your own? You gravely reply, that 
you do not assume it as a first principle. You tell us you trust 
your present act of memory because in innumerable past instances 
the avouchments of memory have been true. How do you know 
—how can you even guess—that there is one such instance? 
Because you trust your present act of memory: no other answer can 
possibly be given. You are never weary of urging that a priori 
philosophers argue in a circle; whereas no one ever so persistently 
argued iy a circle as you do yourself. You know forsooth that your 
present act of memory testifies truly, because in innumerable past 
instances the avouchment of memory has been true; and you know 
that in innumerable past instances the avouchment of memory has 
been true, because you trust your present act of memory. The blind 
man leads the blind, round and round a ‘ circle’ incurably ‘ vicious,’ ” 


We cannot even conceive of any reply to that statement, and as 
a matter of fact, we believe that no reply has ever been attempted, 
—Professor Huxley’s remark that the general truthfulness of 
memory is an excellent working hypothesis, verified by in- 
numerable experiments, being so conspicuously one which itself 
assumes the truthfulness of memory (else how could a single 
“ verification ” be even possible ?) that, as Dr. Ward virtually 
says, it has no relevancy to the argument. But what is true 
of memory is true of all other positive and permanent avouch- 
ments of the human mind. If when you come to reason on 
geometry, you find yourself-compelled to admit that the three 
angles of any and every triangle amount together to as much 
angular magnitude as you pass through in turning half-round, 
you admit what the law of your intellect imposes on you, and 
what you could not have got by any amount of actual experiment 
of experience, unless the procedure of your intellect had added 
something peremptory of its own which was assumed by you in 
every act of appropriate geometrical experience or experiment. 
Again, Dr. Ward held that precisely the same thing is true of the 
moral region. Mr. Mill, for example, held and inculcated, and en- 
forced without ceasing, the duty of benevolence, but professed to 
do so on grounds which denied that the mind of man contains any 
peremptory implicit teaching as to the meaning of the word 
“duty.” Dr. Ward insists, as he had insisted in the previous 
cases, that to use such language as Mr. Mill’s, concerning the 
nobility and duty of disinterestedness, is wholly unintelligible, 
unless the procedure of the mind, in thus slipping in the notion 
of “duty” and “ nobility ” when all that mere experience could 
give us would be the knowledge of pleasure and pain, is to.be 
frankly admitted, and not only admitted, but accepted, as a right 
procedure :— 

“We are not aware of any other arguments which Mr. Mill has 
ever alleged against our position. And how insufficient those argu- 
ments are, may be seen from the very unsuspicious testimony of Mr. 
Mill himself, who has not been prevented by them from unconsciously 
embracing one principal part of the very doctrine which he opposes. 
He says with profoundest truth (‘ Dissertations,’ Vol. I., p. 884), that 


‘¢ mankind are much more nearly of one nature than of one opinion 


about their own nature ;’ and it is the very reason of our own sym- 
pathy with many exhibitions of his personal character, that he has 
been quite unable to confine the breadth of his own nature within the 
limits of what we must call his own most narrow and contra-natural 
theory. His theory is purely phenomenistic, viz., that ‘ morally 
good’ is simply equivalent with ‘conducive to general enjoyment, 
and ‘morally evil’ the reverse. Yet, in almost every page of hig - 
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writing on, moral and political subjects, he assumes the transcendental 
axiom, that ‘benevolence is morally good’ and ‘malevolence is 
morally evil,’ the idea ‘ morally good’ being that very transcendental 
idea on which objectivists insist, but which Mr. Mill in theory re- 
gards as delusive. We are confident that all familiar with his 
writings will concur in this remark, when they understand what we 
mean. This view, constantly implicit, occasionally finds explicit 
mention. Thus, in a passage we shall immediately quote, he says in 
effect that a benevolent being may, but that a malevolent being can 
not, be a legitimate object of worship, Elsewhere he describes a 
habit of disinterested benevolence as the true ‘ standard of excellence’; 
he affirms (‘On Hamilton,’ p. 123) that he ‘loves and venerates’ 
moral goodness; and says (‘Dissertations,’ Vol. III., p. 340) that ‘the 


-cultivation of a disinterested preference of duty for its own sake. 


is a higher state than that of sacrificing selfish preferences to a-more 
distant self-interest.’ What can he mean by the word ‘excellence,’ 
or the word ‘ venerate,’ or the word ‘higher,’ consistently with his 
theory ? Undoubtedly he is at liberty, without transcending the 
bounds of phenomenism, to allege that benevolence is beneficent and 
conducive to the happiness of mankind: for happiness consists in a 
series of phenomena, and experience can teach what conduces to the 
increase of such phenomena. But Mr. Mill constantly goes further than 
this: he calls a habit of disinterested- benevolence ‘ high,’ ‘ excellent,’ 
worthy of ‘veneration,’ and the like. What right has the pheno- 
menist to such notions as these? What phenomena do these notions 
represent? Wherein is their objective counterpart discerned by 
experience ?” 

Dr. Ward never lived to press the theistic argument derived 
from this demonstration of the trustworthiness of our own 
mind’s procedure to its legitimate conclusion. But we do not 
doubt that had he lived to do so, he would have argued some- 
what in this fashion :—‘ We have then shown that the implicit 
contents and method of the mind itself has determined the 
whole course of science, beginning with that absolute confid- 
ence in the avouchments of memory, without which science 
would not be an intelligible word, and ending in the exhibition 
of certain peremptory moral obligations, which no one can evade 
without preparing the way for the dissolution of society and the 
anarchy of self-will. Well, how can minds without number 
have been originated, containing the same invaluable store of 
implicit principles,—principles which lay the foundation of all 
comparison and classification, of all deductive reasoning, of the 
highest transcendental mathematics, and of the noblest ethical 
obligations,—by any power which had not contained in itself 
the same principles on which physics, mathematics, ethics, 
and all the other sciences have been built? In other words, 
how could such minds owe their origin to any power not, at 
the very least, remembering, forecasting, causing, constructing, 
and commanding us to righteous deeds—or perhaps including 
all these qualities within the scope of some infinitely higher and 
more instantaneous intellectual life, which poor human beings 
cannot better describe than by the help of some such inadequate, 
not to say impotent, analysis P’ 





THE CANON’S WARD.* 
Is Mr. Payn going to reverse the general order of things with 
novelists, and do his best work last? If this novel were his 
first, we should look very hopefully forward; and if Thicker than 
Water had been his first, and this were his second, there would 
be no bounds to our expectations, for the difference between 
them is greatly in favour of The Canon’s Ward. It is the 
best we have read of his,—a great deal the best. But with 
all their humour and ingenuity, Mr. Payn’s novels are not 
often such as will be read a second time. The defects of many 
of his books, a certain unreality and a want of pleasantness in 
the tone, are not characteristics of this book. The actors in it 
are, for the most part, really pleasant and agreeable; the scenes 
are, with important exceptions, natural and homelike ; there 
is a domestic tone about the book, and family affection 
has full play. The Canon and his sister are thoroughly 
lovable, and are very clever sketches, save for the too great 
similarity of their conversational style. The Canon’s sim- 
plicity, unselfishness, and tenderness are delightful, and are 
quite consistent with a great sense of humour, a few strong 
prejudices, an occasional persistency, and a good deal of unbusi- 
nesslikeness. His passionate devotion to his absent son, too, 
and the sentiment in which he secretly indulges in his letters to 
him, are lifelike and touching, though’ we question whether 
even such a father would write to his son, “ Come home, my 
Robert, and bring your Alma with you.” In the Canon’s sister, 
Mr. Payn has given us a very sweet picture of an elderly lady, who 
can not only give up her substance, but all her own wishes, for 


others, and who can do so cheerfully. She is, indeed, that. 


quite possible person—whose existence the cynics deny,—a 





* The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn. 3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus, 





woman who can find herself in the right without a word or look 
of triumph, who does not know the phrase, “I told you so.” 
Of the heroine we cannot speak so highly, because, though 
her faults are those of many young ladies, yet we cannot. 
believe in any one quite so good and sensible in some ways, 
being so madly foolish and weak in others. The causes of her 
fatal concealment are entirely inadequate, and we almost desire- 
to throw away the book in disgust, when we find her—having 
so providentially escaped Scylla—sailing deliberately, and 
with her eyes open, into Charybdis. Of the hero, we can only 
say that he out-villains all previous villains. We do not think 
we ever read or heard of an educated University man murdering 
his own and only daughter; and that with so insignificant an 
object as the bringing her fortune more under his control. 

Let us give our readers a few of Mr. Payn’s good things; and 
these are many, though we wish that his humour appeared to- 
be a part of his nature, and not so purely intellectual. His 
funny things are rather lugged in for their own sakes, than 
used as the expression of his own sense of the humorousness 
of life. When they do express this they are..much more 
heartily amusing; the little parenthetical notes of irony are 
occasionally exceedingly good, as, for instance, when the Canon 
says, while warning his son against marrying too young, “ Remem- 
ber, that two young people in the bonds of matrimony, if I may 
borrow the language of the board of directors of my insurance- 
company, have power to add to their number.” Amongst Mr, 
Payn’s more cynical jokes are the following. The Canon is 
speaking of his ward’s engagement, and writes to his son that 
the gentleman has neither birth nor fortune. ‘I doubt whether 
he is even legitimate, which, in a woman’s eyes, is a sad blot ; 
they never can understand, till it is too late, the immense advan- 
tage of having no connections by marriage.” “In five years,” 
Mr. Payn tells us, “about one-fifth of the human race leaves 
this world for good, or, at all events, for good and all.” “He 
(the hero] will rise in life,” writes the Canon to his son; “ but: 
it will not be to the empyrean, as the American gentleman re- 
plied to his friend when he said it was ‘fine over head,’ ‘ there: 
are, however, very few people going that way.’” And his sister 
can be as cynical as the Canon. The latter is saying that in a 
true marriage, even the wife who is grown personally unlovely 
is sacred to her husband. ‘“‘She sometimes becomes so sacred 
that he never goes near her,’ returned Aunt Maria, grimly ; 
‘she is a shrine resorted to on special occasions—birthdays 
and the like—but he seeks his every-day society elsewhere.’ ” 
The Canon deprecatingly remarks that Milton called his 
wife “my late espoused saint.” Aunt Maria replies suc- 
cinctly, “The gentleman was blind, and the lady was dead.” 
And Mr. Mavors, the Cambridge Don, and the heroine converse 
in the same epigrammatic style. “ ‘ Your visit is not a favour we 
are accustomed to very frequently. You are like an order of 
merit, Mr. Mavors, of which we are very proud, but which is not 
put on save on high days and holidays.’ ‘And then only worn 
on the outside,’ observed the Tutor, significantly. ‘Nay, next 
the heart,’ said Sophy, laughing.” And the little invalid, 
Stevie, resembles the others in this power of repartee: he does 
not believe the story of the Fall of Man; he is sure an apple 
was altogether an inadequate temptation, and decides that it 
was a peach; he is sure the Ark would have capsized, and gives 
way generally to much Cambridge heresy. On other matters, 
too, he is very amusingly sceptical. When his grandmother 
says that she is ‘ not melancholy, and always tries to be cheer- 
ful,” after pondering a little, he beseeches her to “try to be 
melancholy, then.” But we do not wish to end our notice with 
Mr. Payn’s jokes and cynicisms, good-humoured though they be, 
for Mr. Payn has written on the whole a very agreeable as well 
as clever book. Cambridge is a beautiful place for the scene of a. 
novel, and we wonder—with its natural and architectural! 
beauty, and its wealth of godlike heroes, and, surely, with a 
sufficiency, at least, of pleasant young ladies—that it is not 
oftener resorted to by novelists. The opening scene is very 
happily described, though Mr. Payn cannot, even here, resist 
a sly cynicism,—“ to prayer, or at all events to chapel ” :— 

“What ‘the High’ is to Oxford men, pictureeque, unique, unap- 
proachable, ‘the Backs’—the river gardens at the backs of their 
colleges—are to Cambridge men. There is beauty all along the river 
from St. John’s to Corpus; ‘linked sweetness’—for do not the 
bridges join the gardens P—‘long drawn out.’ It may be a personal 
partiality, but I venture to think that immediately in front of 
Trinity College the beauty of ‘the Backs’ culminates. There—to 
my eyes—the stream is broader (it has ‘a feeder’ through which @ 


tiny shallop may be pushed beneath the lime-boughs) ; there—to my 
ears—‘ the frequent pulse’ of oars is more musical than elsewhere ; 
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the bridges have a more graceful curve. The tender greensward ; 
the fragrant overhanging lime-walk like a cathedral aisle in leaf; a 
picture glazed, alas! with tears, for those with whom, like me, ’tis 
winter time, while when they saw it last, long years ago, ‘’twas May 
‘with them from head to heel.’ It is ‘The May’ now (as the May 
term is called), and ‘the Backs’ are at their best, though not their 
brightest, for dewy eve is about to fall. The sky-colours above tree 
and turret are like a herald’s garb, the herald of the summer; the 
bells of old St. Mary are clashing overhead, but mellowed by distance ; 
the tinkle of the college bell is calling the white-robed students, flitting 
ghoatlike through arch and corridor, to prayer, or at all events to 
chapel. Upon the water lingers yet a fairy fleet, and the light dip 
of the feathered oar, full on the stream, and sharp beneath the bridge, 
falls dreamily on the ear. To the actors in such a scene, its glories 
are less visible than to the eye of memory. We are none of us fully 
aware of our happiness while it is with us, and Youth is as uncon- 
scious of it as is the flower of its blossom. It is Age alone which 
admires—and regrets.” 


The three old people are decidedly our favourites, and we will 
conclude with two passages about them. The first is when Mr. 
Adair’s villainy has nearly ruined the Canon and his sister, and 
the former has confessed his vain confidence in Adair, and its 
sad result :— 


“ Her fingers had trembled a little as she had listened to him; she 
answered nothing till he had quite done. Then she rose and kissed 
him on both cheeks. ‘ My dear brother,’ she said, softly, ‘what you 
have said is very true, except the last few words. I have to thank 
you, it is true, for very much; for a life of ease, of too much ease, 
perhaps—the very breath of heaven has not been suffered to visit my 
cheek too roughly ; for a brother’s unselfish devotion, for affectionate 
forbearance and solicitude—but not for this. Your goodness and 
generosity have been imposed upon, it is true; but that is not your 
fault, but another’s villany. For what has happened I thank Mr. 
John Adair alone—not you, dear. ‘ One can scarcely say ’ (here she 
smiled a smile as sweet as that of the maiden who murmurs ‘ Yes’ 
to her first love) ‘ that we have climbed the hill together, because the 
ascent has been accomplished (with your money, for I never had 
any) in a charict with C-springs; but we have always sat side by 
side, and now we shall descend it hand in hand. What does it 
matter, dear, since we shall soon come to our journey’s end, whether 
we travel on foot or not?’ As there is a nobility of nature’s own, 
far beyond what can be purchased of minister, or inherited from 
another, so there is a beauty beyond that of form and feature, or 
even which youth itself can bestow—the beauty of the soul; and 
something of that divine comeliness now shone on Aunt Maria’s 
kindly face, with its halo of silver grey. For the moment it seemed 
to the Canon that the revelation of such undreamt-of love and faith 
was full repayment for all his woes and worries. He had always 
esteemed his sister; but, as he now confessed to himself, for these 
many years he bad been entertaining an angel unawares.” 

The second contains the old tutor’s pleading with the sister to 
use his money for the old Canon’s good :— 

“Miss Aldred,’ he said, ‘you and I are old friends, but your 
brother and I have been so all our lives; I know all about him, and 
(though that is reason good why [ should love him) it follows that I 
know his weaknesses. He is a very proud man, not of his many 
excellences, but in that sort of foolish way in which sensitive people 
are proud. A way that robs friendship of its advantage, and friends 
of what should be their highest pleasure. He has lost his money, it 
seems, without perhaps quite knowing how, and I am very certain 
without knowing how much. Now, my dear madam, he has heaps 
of friends who will offer help, no doubt; but, having become poor, 
he will be ten times prouder than ever, and will take nothing. You 
smile asthough you would say, ‘And I agree with him;” perhaps 
you may be right in their case, but I am a man who has only one 
tie in the world, that of friendship; and I may almost add that I am 
bound by that tie to almost a single object. Now, you must so con- 
trive it—and I am sure it can be done—that your brother shall 
think himself much better off than he really is, and I will be his 
banker without his knowing it.’ ” 


GARDEN LORE.* 
Amonce the first desires that come when the earlier ambitions of 
youth have been satisfied or discarded is the possession of a 
spot, however small, where work can be put aside, and where 
care shall cease to make careful. The more strenuous the 
effort has been the more surely reaction follows, and we come to 
realise that not toil alone is man’s inheritance, that life is not 
complete if leisure and solitude and nature do not also play their 
part in it. Formerly, it was only those rich enough to get 
change of scene in any form they wanted who thought of 
having a country home of their own; but as education tends 
to bring the more exciting kinds of work and amusement 
within the reach of all classes, so the more thoughtful 
of all classes come to feel the need of recreation which, 
while it soothes and refreshes, shall yet be stimulating 
enough not to .grow wearisome, Such recreation can be 
found nowhere in more perfect balance than in a garden. 
There can be found that restful work which makes the hours 
zeem minutes and the year pass as a day, while within its 





* English Flower Garden. By W. Robinson. London : John Murray.—Duys and 
Owsina Garden. By‘ E.V.B.” London: Elliot Stock. 
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boundary-walls there is a sense of solitude which is too often 
lost when the garden is exchanged for a larger domain which 
can be shared by others. But to make a garden thoroughly 
refreshing, interest in its growth is absolutely necessary. 
To walk among shrubs and flowers wholly ignorant of their 
names or nature will only leave the mind a prey to unbidden 
thoughts, and some knowledge of facts and study of the individu- 
alities of the garden inmates is needed to ensure the ejectment 
of these unwelcome visitors. The amateur gardener, therefore, has 
once more cause to be grateful to Mr. Robinson, who has added 
in The English Flower Garden, another benefit, and that a sub- 
stantial one, to those he has already bestowed upon the 
flower-loving world. In the way of useful facts and teach- 
ing on all that concerns plants, I'he English Flower Garden has 
done its work thoroughly. While it takes for granted that 
elementary details have either been mastered or left to more 
skilful hands than those of most amateurs, it meets the great 
want felt by all of a practical guide in the selection and arrange- 
ment of plants. To know where a plant will flourish best is 
more than half the battle, and as there is no place for 
repentance in the year’s blooming, the avoidance of mis- 
takes makes all the difference of one and often of two or 
three years in the pleasure a plant will bestow. It is Mr. 
Bright who says,—“ If we are past middle life, ‘the slow pro- 
cession of the flowers, as one by one they appear, bloom, and 
fade,’ is a sight which at best we can only see some twenty or 
thirty times again.” We cannot afford lightly to waste even one 
of these precious times. 


Part of Mr. Robinson’s book is on the plan of an alpha- 
betically arranged dictionary, with little woodcuts giving 
the general appearance of the plants in growth, and a 
flower-head by the ‘side magnified into life-size. The letter- 
press describes the habit and character of the plants, and 
adds sound advice on the nature of soil and preferable posi- 
tion for their perfect cultivation. Besides this detailed account of 
all the hardy garden plants, there are some hundred pages full 
of more general suggestions as to planning gardens and utilising 
rough places and woody dells, many of which are now left uncul- 
tivated through the false idea that to have flowers it is essential 
to have them in planned flower-beds. In later editions, both 
parts of the book will, no doubt, be improved. As it is now 
arranged, repetition is inevitable, and the woodcuts might be 
made even more faithful to nature. Except for colour, how- 
ever, they make a very fair guide in selecting plants, and few 
will not be wiser for careful study of those pages which deal 
with their special tastes. That these individual tastes should 
assert themselves is one of the chief merits of perennial 
gardening over bedding-out; but, in spite of this, ribbon 
borders, and geometrical arrangements of bright colours, will 
still remain the ambition of many. It must be admitted, 
too, that when colour only is asked for, it will be got more 
surely in mass by bedding-out than by anything that herbaceous 
borders usually effect. Some devoted growers of perennials 
will not, perhaps, admit this; but, colour for colour, skilful 
bedding-out can be made to produce more distinct effects 
than can be looked for in borders arranged for a succession of 
perennial plants. No doubt, as experience and taste develope, 
these borders may be made a glow of colour, while they are always 
far more interesting and artistic in form and variety. Still, it 
is no use concealing that for one beautiful perennial border, we 
see twenty uncomely ones. Just as in all other matters where 
taste and judgment come in, the flower-garden may be beautiful 
or the reverse, as individual taste is true or false. If a feeling 
for colour exists, it will show itself in this as in other sur- 
roundings. If there is a love of form, fhe sky-line of the 
plants and their variety of arrangement will express that 
love to those who can read the signs. A garden is like 
a man’s countenance; it speaks his conscious longings, 
it is the outcome of his unconscious personality. A 
garden will show a man’s strength and weakness, his energy 
and power, his tastes and aspirations. In the way he plants 
his shrubs, in the lines of the beds, in the colour and 
form of the flowers placed in them,—by all these, and by a 
thousand other subtle signs, a garden reveals the character of 
its owner. It is not only of the man who bimself devises 
the working that such revelations may be looked for. The 
man who hands over both plan and detail to a professional 
gardener, content if fruit. and flowers exceed, or at least equal, 
those of his neighbours, while his velvet lawns and crowded 
flower-beds leave no loophole for criticism, tells, and that most 
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plainly, in what lines ambition runs. Such a garden brings its 
own reward. The local flower shows are enriched, and admira- 
tion and applause content the owner. But not in these lie the 
keenest joy.of the real garden lover. His fruit may grace the tables 
of himself and his friends, his plants take prizes at every show, 
and his flowers are the wonder of his neighbourhood; but it is 
in the growing, not the showing, that the real pleasure has con- 
sisted. The anxious watching against late frosts, the pruning 
and moving that have been a fearful joy through the capricious 
months of an English spring,—these it is for which he has 
lived. Each plant is known by name, and has its special place 
in border or rockwork; each separate flower has counted in the 
artistic arrangement of form or colour; each has played its 
individual part in the living drama of the year. Not by 
chance or caprice have plants found their way into given 
corners. This border is too sunny for one, that shrubbery 
too shady for another. The blue delphinium would not 
harmonise with the purple campanula, while the scarlet lichnis 
throws up into still whiter purity the Madonna lily of “ high- 
summer skies.” Among the bracken, the auratum spreads its 
grand petals, to link on the wealth of beauty and cultivation to 
the humbler brotherhood of fern and bramble. Every part of a 
garden should be full of intention. If, at this season of the 
year, the lawn is not of velvet character, close shorn and smooth 
levelled, it is because crocus and snowdrop show like jewels 
from their green setting, while primroses spring up in strange, 
unusual spots, which would work their ruin in better-regulated 
garden homes. 

But to run over the unexpected charms of the garden 
home would be to outrun all limits of space and patience. If 
pleasant memories of garden joys are wished for, they 
can be found in.Days and Howrs in a Garden, written 
by “E. V. B.” Based much on the plan of A Lancashire 
Garden, Mrs. Boyle blends suggestions with memories, and 
shows her readers that her plants do not flower unheeded and 
unloved. To all who would know something of the delight 
that a garden can afford, we recommend the book; and with 
that and The English Flower Garden, the coming summer 
should not only be more fertile than usual in substantial garden 
treasures to those already possessed of them, but should prove a 
season of fresh pastime and delight to those who would will- 
ingly share these pleasures, but who have not yet learned the 
way to them. 





VICTOR DURUY’S HISTORY OF ROME.—Vo.vme I.* 
Tus splendidly printed and profusely illustrated first instal- 
ment of M. Victor Duruy’s “ History of Rome and the Roman 
People, from its Origin to the. Establishment of the Christian 
Empire,” is not the kind of work that we can welcome with any 
enthusiasm. We cannot recommend it to students, for it 
would mislead them too often; nor to scholars, for they would 
laugh at us if we did; nor can we precisely define the class of 
readers whose wants it will meet. But all may derive some 
benefit from the illustrations which have been supplied very 
liberally by the publishers, who, as the editor, Mr. Mahaffy, 
gratefully acknowledges, “have done everything in their 
power to make M. Duruy’s book the best and the most 
complete that has yet appeared on Roman history.” Some 
readers may be encouraged by the “verbal legerdemain” of 
this artful, or artless, sentence, but others will detect in it a 
note of warning. And we shall say at once that they will do 
well to heed that note. M. Duruy’s work, so far as this instal- 
ment of it is concerned, is very far indeed from having the 
shadow of a claim to be thought the best that has appeared on 
the subject which it handles, and whatever praise may be due 
to the extensive reading and lucid exposition of this “ Member of 
the Institute and ex-Minister of Public Instruction,” he lacks 
too many of the qualities in which a great historian should be 
strong, to leave us much choice as to the lines on which we 
must write this notice. Briefly, then, the impression which his 
history in its present form leaves upon us, is that he is himself 
an inaccurate, not to say careless, and unscholarly writer, and 
that in Mr. Mahaffy he has found, for the nonce, a very con- 
genial editor. 'T'o justify this adverse verdict thoroughly would 
require far more space than we cancommand. We shall trust in 
the main to the exposition of a few salient errors,—but errors of 
a kind that class the man. who makes them, and speak with 
significance to the tiro, no less than to the ripest of scholars. 





* History of Rome and-the Roman People. By Victor Durny. Edited by the 
Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. Vol. I., “ Primitive History to the End of the Second Punic 
War,’ London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 





Mr. Mahaffy has tersely marked in his Editorial Preface the 
broad difference between the older school of Niebuhr, and that 
of Mommsen. M. Duruy’s work, he says, stands on the ground 
of Niebuhr, or rather of Schwegler, “ whose valuable history, 
like that of our own Thirlwall, is regaining its real position, 
after some years of obscuration by the brilliancy of a more 
passionate but less trustworthy rival.’’ Now, Mr. Mahaffy may 
believe what he likes’ about the coming obscuration of Grote by 
Thirlwali redivivus, but he is so curiously mistaken in thinking 
that Mommsen’s well-known and_ most trustworthy history re- 
presents a school of thought as yet (as yet!) quite unknown in 
England, that we hesitate to believe his forecast of the coming 
obscuration of Mommsen by Schwegler in Germany. And in 
any case, when we emerge from the primitive history of Rome 
—and heaven forbid that we should loiter for one second in 
that hotbed of vewate questiones—Mommsen strides away, 
like a giant, from his competitors. About a year ago, we 
endeavoured to show that Ihne’s attempt to overhaul him was a 
failure, yet we have little scruple in affirming that Ihne’s his. 
tory is a fine performance, indeed, compared with M. Duruy’s, 
Foy, in addition to that unscholarly inaccuracy which we shall 
illustrate directly, the French historian, writing hastily, per- 
haps, in view of the magnitude of the task before him, 
resorts. to a device which sadly impairs his work from an 
artistic point of view. He is apt, instead of assimilating and re- 
moulding his authorities, to quote them, as Malvolio uttered state, 
“by great swarths”’; and this lazy habit, to call it no worse than 
itdeserves, sometimes lands him inabsurdities. Having to explain, 
for instance, how it was that Hannibal was able to maintain him- 
self in Bruttium so many years after the decisive battle of the 
Metaurus, he quotes a long passage from Elisée Reclus, and 
quotes it so carelessly, that one of the causes of Hannibal’s 
holding out might seem to be the fact that the “ present inhabit- 
ants of the Calabrian peninsula gather from the trunks of 
the ash trees manna, an important article of commerce.” This 
“great swarth” from an excellent modern geographer leaves 
M. Duruy no room, apparently, to mention that the Cartha- 
ginians were able to send, and did send, reinforcements to their 
general sufficient for the defence of Bruttium. And as we have 
come in contact here with Hannibal, we may briefly say that 
M. Duruy’s estimate of that wonderful man is singularly un- 
satisfactory. He believes, among other things, that the disaster 
of the Metaurus was the result of deficient vigilance on the 
part of Hannibal’s brother, and that at Zama,—but we shall 
reserve for the present that prize specimen of credulity, and the 
inference to be drawn from it. 

To quote all the examples of M. Duruy’s inaccuracy and care- 
lessness, which we have noted, is impossible. A few samples—a 
handful from a waggon-load—must suffice. A “ Scipio” with M. 
Durvy is rarely anything else than a ‘‘ Cornelius Scipio ;” so that 
we find on one page that the “Consul Cornelius Scipio” was cap- 
tured at the Lipari Islands, and on the next that the “ Consul 
Cornelius Scipio” captured Sardinia. These were different 
men, of course; but how easy to make it clear that they were. 
Again, “the Romans would have made Mutin (and why not 
Mutines, Mr. Mahaffy ?) a consul.” Would they, indeed? and 
was “ Mutin ”’ a mercenary in the proper sense of that word, as 
applied to the hired soldiery of Carthage? Who must bear 
the blame of the “great swarth” from Horace, concerning 
Regulus, being printed so as to be nonsense, we cannot 
settle. Neither can we assign-to author, editor, or translator 
the exact share of praise which is due to each for giving us as 
a translation of two famous lines in Ennius :— 

‘The one man by delaying has recovered our affairs. 

He did not sacrifice the public safety to vain rumours.” 
But we can quote no more of these “small things,” unless it be 
M. Duruy’s argumentative question,—“ Is not the nobility of 
England, so powerful and so proud [in great part], descended 
from the adventurers who followed William of Normandy ?” 
The words in brackets are the Editor’s; and how much kinder it 
is in him to let us know that some of the nobility of England 
are sweet and reasonable, than to roundly convict M. Duruy 
of his mistake. 

The “best and most complete” history of Rome will never 
come from a man who cannot write well and clearly about 
political and social questions, about literature, and about war. 
For obvious reasons, we shall, in criticising this instalment of 
his work, examine M. Duruy’s qualifications as a military, rather 
than as a political or literary historian; and we find nothirg . 
to say in praise of them. Mr. Mahaffy has found himelf 
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obliged, he says, here and there, to curtail some of his author’s 
battle-pieces borrowed from ancient historians, and com- 
posed, therefore, from purely ‘rhetorical considerations, with 
no claim to accuracy. We are as willing as Mr. Mahaffy 
himself can be, to trouble our memories with as few details as 
possible of nine-tenths of the battles which marked Rome’s 
march to empire. But Hannibal’s battles are among the tenth 
part which is fraught with perennial interest and .instruction. 
For sixty generations they have fascinated men’s minds, as the 
Waterloo campaign has for two. It happens, also, that his 
earlier fights were his. master-pieces, and that they have found a 
Macaulay in Livy, and a Napier in Polybius. Their incidents 
have been sifted again and again by able military, and still 
abler civilian critics. The historian, therefore, who breaks-down 
utterly in describing one of these battles, may be regarded as a 
bungler. Does M. Duruy deserve that name? Well, the 
battle of the Trebia—and we must ask the reader to use a map 
for the next few sentences—was in this wise. The Romans 
were encamped on the right bank of the stream; their place 
@armes, Placentia, was lower down the stream, and also on the 
right bank, as was natural; strong réinforcements—a second 
consular army, under Sempronius—was on its way to join them 
from Ariminum. Hannibal’s camp was on the left, or western 
bank, and his place d’armes at Clastidium. Sempronius joined 
his colleague without difficulty—and Hannibal enticed the 
Romans across the Trebia, by manceuvres similar to those 
by which Napoleon enticed the Russians, in 1807, across the 
Aller at Friedland—and completed their destruction by askilfully 
arranged ambush. A mistaken phrase in Polybius made Livy 
place the Romans on the left bank. M. Duruy, in company with 
better historians, has fallen into the trap thus set for him, and 
so we have in the page before us Sempronius fetching a compass 
round the rear of Hannibal’s army, crossing the Apennines into 
Etruria, and recrossing them into the plains on the west bank 
of the Trebia. Tnis, M. Duruy informs us, is the opinion of 
Commandant Hennebart and probably right, because Polybius 
clearly places Hannibal on the right bank. Plump and 
plain, Polybius doés nothing of the kind; and how does the 
Editor, who has presumably read what he calls that “ fine 
book,” Mommsen’s history, help his author here? Well, 
thus :—“ There is some difficulty in this march of Sempronius, 
owing both to the silence and confusion of our authorities, who 
speak asif he had gone by sea round Italy to Ariminum.” This is 
strange, indeed. How does Mr. Mahaffy suppose that Sempronius 
got from Rhegium to Ariminum, unless by sea; and when the 
difficulty of his march from Ariminum is the question, what does 
it matter how Sempronius got to Ariminum? One little touch 
of varnish Mr. Mahaffy adds to M. Duruy’s poor picture. 
By a queer slip’ of the pen, M. Duruy changes the name 
of Hannibal’s brother, who was in command of the ambush, from 
Mago to Hanno, and it is marvellous that the translator, W. J. 
Clarke, M.A., should have passed so strange a blunder. But 
what shall we say of the Editor, whose sympathy with Mago 
is so great, that he says in a note on his death, that “this 
brilliant leader has received but scanty justice in history !” Well, 
what was it that Mr. Scrooge said to the nephew who wished him 
a merry Christmas? And it may be that, before we part from 
Mr. Mahatfy, he will remind us once mere of that memorable 
answer. , : 

We have said that M. Duruy’s notice of what Hannibal 
did at Zama, which was his Waterloo, is a prize, or what old com- 
mentators call a “ palmary ” specimen of credulity. He believes 
that Hannibal drew up the flower of his army, his “ Old Guard,” 
20,000 strong, in the rear of his inferior troops, “ to complete 
the victory, or else to flee with him to Carthage, that he might 
not return thither undefended.” There was no victory for 
these happy veterans to complete, so Hannibal, says M. Duruy, 
“fled from the field, covered by 20,000 soldiers, as far as Hadra- 
metum.” No,ro, M.Duruy! It was the field, and not Hannibal, 
that was covered by the bodies of those 20,000. And what says 
Mr. Mahaffy? Marry, this:—‘ According to most historians, 
Hannibal’s veterans were cut to pieces.” Unless Mr. Mahaffy 
can mention the names of more than one historian who can be 
cited as authorities for M.- Duruy’s foolish fable, this note is 
hardly fair. And it is feeble in the extreme if he can mention 
those names, for he ought then to have written “ so-and-so are 
the authorities whom M. Duruy relies on for his statement in the 
text, but it is needless {o say that he ought to have rejected them.” 
We must reserve what we have to say about the really valuable 
illustrations which adorn this sumptuous work, till the appear- 





ance. of the second volame. Meanwhile, we may notice two 
which Mr. Mahaffy refers to with humorous pomposity :—*I 
have had recourse,” he says, “‘to contemporary art, and given 
some ideal pictures of great events in Roman history, as imagined 
by artists learned in the local colour and the dress of the period.” 
We will guard ourselves by stating that though we have failed 
to notice any others, there may be more than two of these “ ideal 
pictures.” But if there are, and they at all resemble M. Henri 
Motte’s picture of ‘“‘ Hannibal’s Army Crossing the Rhone,” and 
M. Henri Motte’s picture of the “Geese of the Capitol,” they 
are absurdly trivial; and in the latter picture, indeed, all that 
is wanting to complete its absurdity is that the Gauls should be 
wearing in their great gymnastic feat the kepis and red trousers 
of their descendants. 





WITH LORD STRATFORD IN THE CRIMEAN WAR.* 
‘** REMINISCENCES ” are in fashion, and Mr. Skene’s were worth 
recording. His book is very pleasant reading. The events and 
actors of the Crimean War are fast fading into the twilight of 
history ; and incidents and gossip concerning those events and 
actors may indeed be “‘ beneath the notice of the historian,” but 
will serve undoubtedly “ to-give a glow of life to the memory of 
men whom auother generation will look upon as the mere lay- 
figures which go to make up history.” So far as the “ events” 


themselves are concerned, we find more statements than one in 


Mr. Skene’s book which may fairly be called debateable. But 
the questions which they raise have been discussed more than 
enough, and it would be wearisome indeed to reopen any one of 
them. We may be permitted, however, to say that Mr. Skene 
appears not to have read Mr. Kinglake’s brilliant and voluminous 
pamphlet on the Invasion of the Crimea, or he would not still 
assert that the advance of the Guards and Highlanders at the 
Alma was made under a “ deadly blaze of artillery,” or repeat 
the apocryphal story that Prince Napoleon gained his name of 
“Craint-plomb ” because, when conversing with Lord Raglan, 
in front of the Alma, “ under a tremendous fire of small-arms and 
artillery,” he dismounted, in order to’dodge the Russian bullets. 
We repeat, however, that we have no intention to debate any of 
Mr. Skene’s historical statemeuts. He has written a very lively 
and interesting book, abounding in anecdotes, for the majority 
of which we have his own unimpeachable authority. Some of 
the best of them are told of his “ Chief,” Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. The “Great Eltchi,” if we may believe Mr. Skene, 
was ‘a sincere believer in divine right.” Inany case, his feeling 
of loyalty was something profound, and he regarded every 
member of the Royal Family as an okject of unbounded deference. 
On one occasion his mode of showing that deference placed him 
in a funny predicament :— 

“ When the Duke of Cambridge was about to become his guest for 

afew days at the Embassy, he went in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
at an early hour in the morning, to see that the rooms prepared for 
his Royal Highness were in perfect order. Finding the Duke’s 
valet arranging the trunks and portmanteaus which had arrived, the 
Ambassador’ began to give him some directions how they should be 
placed. The man left off working, and stared at Lord Stratford. 
‘I will tell you what it is, he said at last, ‘I know how his Royal 
Highness likes to have his things arranged better than youdo. So 
you just shut up, and be off, will you, old feller?’ Lord Stratford 
left the room in a towering passion, and calling one of the attachés, 
ordered him to go and tell that man who it was that he had ventured 
to use such language to. The attaché soon returned, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘ Well, what did you say to him ?’ asked the Ambassador.— I 
said to him, my lord, that the person to whom he had ventured to 
address such language was her Majesty’s representative in Turkey.” 
—‘ Ah, quite right! And what was his answer ?’—‘ He answered, my 
lord, that he had never said you warn’t.’”’ 
It was a singular feature in Lord Stratford’s somewhat hasty 
disposition that his anger would suddenly be appeased by any- 
thing which appeared to him ludicrous, and in this case, his 
wrath evaporated in a hearty laugh with his attaché. Mr. Skene 
gives another amusing instance of what may be fairly called 
geniality, in a man so proud and self-important as, in the main, 
Lord Stratford unquestionably was :— 

‘“ An attaché had made one or two mistakes in copying a dispatch 
which he took to the Ambassador for signature. ‘ Mistakes may be 
made, said Lord Stratford, after pointing them oat, ‘by the most care- 
ful attaché; how much more by the most careless!’ The high- 
spirited young diplomatist got exceedingly incensed, and told Lord 
Stratford that although he was his Ambassador, he had no right to 
reprimand him for what was untrue, as he was not habitually careless. 
‘You accuse me of untruthfulness! D your eyes!’ exclaimed 
Lord Stratford.—‘ D—— your Excellency’s eyes!’ retorted the youth. 
The Eltchi burst out laughing. Holding out his hand to him, he 
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begged the attaché to excuse the infirmity of his temper, and they 
shook hands most cordially.” 


We shall quote one more anecdote about Lord Stratford, 
though we fancy that it does not sane in print for the first 
time in Mr. Skene’s pages :— 


“At a large dinner-party given by Lord Stratford to the officers of 
the Fleet on the anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar, he proposed 
the toast of the Navy, in a long and eloquent speech, concluding with 
Nelson’s celebrated signal, ‘ England expects that every man will do 
his duty.’ In pronouncing these words with great fervour and beam- 
ing eyes, he sat down with his hand on one of the decanters before him, 
but apparently never thinking of sending them round the table. ‘ Do 
you not think, my lord,’ said one of the attachés, the late Lord Strang- 
ford, with a quietly suggestive look, ‘that Lord Nelson may have 
alluded to the duty of every Englishman to pass the wine when he 
proposes a toast ?? The Ambassador descended gracefully from his 
stilts, and apologised with a smile for his absence of mind.’’ 


It is not quite-clear in what capacity Mr. Skene was acting 
“with Lord Stratford in the Crimean War” ; but he appears to 
have held a:roving commission to go anywhere and everywhere, 
and report progress to the Ambassador. On one occasion we 
find him disguised as a Greek islander in Baktchi Serai, for 
the purpose of obtaining information about the Russian army of 
the Danube,-which was just then arriving at camp on the right 
bank of the Tchernaya. On another, we find him at the winter 
quarters of the Bashi-Bazouks in the great Balkan fortress of 
Shumla. Here he fell in with many strange fellows, and his 
stories about them and their doings are among the freshest and 
most amusing in his book. As we are digging in a very rich 
mine, and as our only object in making so many extracts from 
this book is to recommend it to all who like brisk and lively 
writing, we shall conclude this notice with one of those stories. 
Mr. Skene is speaking, of course, in propria persona :— 


“There were among the officers some young Guardsmen, who 
seemed to treat the whole thing as a very good joke. They were of 
the innocent lambs mentioned by poor Whyte Melville in one of 
_ his books, frisking in the sun on their way to the shambles before 
Sebastopol. One of them had been a Queen’s page, and was conceited 
accordingly. He made a point of being always late for parade. As 
he was Adjutant of a regiment, this was rather a novel fault to deal 
with. His commanding officer was a soldier of long experience and 
great abilities, but he was not blessed with the amiable gift of a good 
temper. He used to fall into a towering passion at the shortest 
notice. To be sure, he would fall out of it as promptly. At last he 
threatened to put the young Guardsman under arrest, if he should 
continue to make his appearance so long after the ‘ assembly ? had 
sounded. The Adjutant coolly wiped his face with a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief, and said :—‘ My dear fellow, you are truly very dis- 
gusting, to bully one in such kot weather!’ It was freezing at the 
time, and the ground was covered with snow. His Colonel lost his 
temper, of course, and sent him to his quarters under arrest, calling 
him an infernal scoundrel. The ex-page rightly judged that this was 
going rather too far, and he addressed a complaint to the General com- 
manding. We were in the orderly-room when it was handed to him; 
he read it, and gave it to me to read. ‘ Your special duty,’ he said, 
‘is to transact all business we have with Turks. This Colonel is a 
regular Turk. I leave you the case, to settle as you think fit.’ The 
fact was, he never liked to be obliged to apply his principles of 
severity, ‘and I perfectly understood his wish to have the matter 
concluded amicably. The Colonel and his Adjutant were sent for. 
T told them they had both allowed themselves to use unbecoming 
janguage as officers, but that their fault might be overlooked, if they 
made proper apologies. I added, that repeated lateness on parade 
was a military offence, which must be treated as such. The Guards- 
man, in most suitable terms, begged to be forgiven for his want of 
respect to his chief. The latter began in the same kind tone, but, 
perceiving a provoking smile on his Adjutant’s face, he broke out 
again, and exclaimed, “I am required to apologise. I do apologise. 
You are not an infernal scoundrel, but, Sir, you are an impertinent 
puppy!’ This was too much for my gravity, and I could not help 
jaughing. The Colonel looked at me with astonishment, then laughed. 
The Adjutant laughed, too, and we all shook hands. I repeated to the 
General how the affair had terminated. I saw tbat he was greatly 
pleased, but he looked even more savage than usual. ‘It serves me 
right,’ he grumbled ; ‘I was a fool to let so good-natured a fellow as 
you deal with so serious a case.’ ” 


Mr. Skene will forgive us, perhaps, if we take the words out of 
the General’s mouth. We shall do’so by implication, and say 
that this book is precisely one of the kind which might be 
reasonably looked for from a man of sterling good sense, 
who was also, at the same time, a thoroughly “ good-natured 
fellow.” 





‘ TALES OF LA GRUYERE.* 


La Gruyére, known to the general public only for its excellent 
cheese, which enjoys a world-wide reputation, is one of the 
most interesting’districts of the Swiss Romande—as Switzers 
denominate the non-German-speaking Cantons—a verdant 
country of fertile valleys, running waters, and wood-crowned 








* Pierre Sciobéret: Nouwvelies Scénes de la Vie Champétre. 
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heights, of quaint chalets, venerable churches, and ivy-mantled 
belfries. As touching education and intelligence, the people of 
this country are considered to be far behind such enlightened 
communities as Geneva and Lausanne; but they are an honest, 
hard-working race of yeomen, among whom poverty is almost 
as rare as wealth, shrewd in business and courteous in manner. 
They possess a sonorous and musical patois, rich in ballads and 
ranz des vaches. They have not quite left off the picturesque 
folk-dress of other days; and old legends, and tales of the 
foreign wars in which their forefathers bore a part, are 
still told on long winter nights, when the work of the day 
is done, and men and maidens are gathered round the huge 
kitchen stove. The manners and customs—we might almost 
say the innermost thoughts— of this simple folk of La 
Gruyére have been revealed to those who have read his stories 
—and who in the Swiss Romande has not read his stories P— 
by Pierre Sciobéret, himself a native of Canton Fribourg, and 
of the little land he describes so well. What Erckmann- 
Chatrian have done for Elsass, what Bitzius has done for the 
Emmenthal, that has Sciobéret done for La Gruyére. To read 
him is to know La Gruyére. In his pages the romantic land- 
scape rises before us in all its beauty ; we are on the Alps with 
the herdsmen, we go to church with the country yokel and the. 
village belle, make the acquaintance of the village curé and the 
village justice, of the decayed gentleman, relic of the time when 
Fribourg was ruled by a pastoral aristocracy, and of the am- 
pitious peasant who aspires to parliamentary honours. All is 
told with a realistic force and a truth to nature that come 
only of loving sympathy and conscientious study. It has been 
said of Sciobéret that he has turned into literature the music 
of the vanz des vaches. Yet, albeit some of his sketches are 
idyllic in their beauty, he has neither ignored the sordid side 
of rural life, nor spared the faults of his beloved peasants. Being 
a faithful artist, he gives us complete pictures, and complete 
pictures must at times be as painful and sad as the human 
nature with which they deal. Nevertheless, out of the Swiss 
Romande, Sciobéret is little known. The French do not like 
him, partly, perhaps, because he has not paid them the compli- 
ment of writing about France; and while too special for one 
class, he is too natural, without being either coarse or immoral, 
for another. His peasants are not sufficiently theatrical for 
readers whose taste has been formed by the novels of Balzac 
and George Sand, and his style lacks the finish which 
is the only sure passport to the favour of French critics. 
Another reason why Sciobéret’s fame is not more widely- 
spread lies in the scantiness and incompleteness of his 
work. All that he has written might be compressed into three 
small volumes ; none of his stories are long, and the last, and as 
some think, the best of them, Denney et Tuapoley, stops 
abruptly in the middle, and the dénowement is left to the reader’s 
imagination. Sciobéret was a poor man, and having to earn 
his bread asa private tutor in Russia and elsewhere, he could not 
afford the luxury of writing largely for so small a public as that of 
the Swiss Romande. Perhaps, too, like many another imagina- 
tive writer, Sciobéret found it easier to conceive than to execute. 
In the domains of science, history, and politics, genius may, as 
has been said, be an unlimited capacity for taking trouble. Yet 
imagination is a gift, not an acquisition, and the poet or 
romancist must begin by conjuring up in his mind the images 
and incidents which he afterwards embodies in a story or an 
epic. The truest artists are not always the hardest workers ; 
it is seldom that the highest measure of creative power and 
a capacity for hard and continuous labour are united in the. 
same individual; yet, unless they are so united, it may be 
doubted if anybody, however richly endowed, can achieve work 
which shall win him lasting fame. 


The first story of the Nouvelles Scénes is entitled, “ Martin, 
the Sawyer,” and the opening scene, though as simple as pos- 
sible, bears throughout the stamp of genius. <A young girl is 
leading a cow to pasture on a morning in spring, one of those 
mornings when the sun has .just risen, and Nature puts on her 
most radiant look. The mountain air is fresh and crisp, the 
meadows are gemmed with dew-drops, and pied with violets, 
primroses, and daffodils; and all is so bright and joyous that 
both the girl, who calls herself Antoinette, and the cow, 
who is called ‘Mirovi,’ are’ wild with delight. And what 
a cow !—large and handsome, with a black muzzle, a 
white star on her head, great soft eyes, and gracefully 
curved horns. Uncle Toby, who had bought her from the 
syndic of Nérivue for fifteen louis and a pot of wine, was 
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prouder of his cow than of his wife, “ who had cost him nothing, 
and was not half as good-looking.” So greatly was Mirovi 
admired, that a “ highly-placed man” had offered to get Toby 
made a member of the Communal Council, if he would let him 
have her, at any price he liked to ask. And the post in ques- 
tion, though little lucrative, was intensely respectable, and con- 
ferred upon its incumbent some important privileges. He had 
the right to carry the standard of the Cross at church on the féte- 
day of the patron saint of the village, to reprove erring women, 
to wring little boys’ ears, and even to strike his equals without 
risk of being hit in return, the person of a Communal Coun- 
cillor being (half a century ago) as inviolable as that of the 
- President of the Republic. But Toby was proof even against 
this temptation, and he refused to let Mirovi go. No wonder 
that a beast so highly prized should be a little frolicsome on 
a fine May morning, break loose from Antoinette, and refuse to 
be recaptured. What the girl would have done if Martin, the 
Sawyer, who chanced to be passing, had not come to her help, 
it is impossible to say. As it happened, too, he came just in 
time to pick up the girl (whom Mirovi had overturned), and 
catch the cow. Antoinette thanks him warmly for his kindness, 
and, after a brief exchange of commonplaces, they separate. As 
the reader has already divined, these two are the hero and 
heroine of the story. Martin lives half-way up a mountain, in 
a little chalet brown with age, and shaded by a magnificent 
cherry-tree. Hard by is his saw-mill, turned by a water-wheel, 
and save for Barnaby, a drunken ne’er-do-weel, to whom he 
gives food and shelter out of pity, he lives quite alone. For 
Martin is the black-sheep of the village; he is a great reader, 
has been heard to speak disrespectfully of the Church, does not 
go to Mass, and the curé, who objects to reading on principle 
and prefers a drunkard to a sceptic, has alluded to him un- 
pleasantly in public, and held him up as an awful warn- 
ing in private. The men fear that his presence may 
bring a curse on the village, and the women could not 
be more spiteful towards him, if they had been a nest of 
wasps disturbed by a mischievous boy. But Martin, who had 
a mocking spirit and a kindly heart, minded his business, and 
took no heed of their buzzing. Antoinette, however, had 
spoken to him pleasantly, and it was quite natural that he 
should want to cultivate an acquaintance so agreeably made, 
But how? Meet her at church he could not; his appearance in 
the sacred building would have been resented, both by the curé 
and villagers, as a deadly insult. So he went instead to the 
veillée, a sort of soirée, held on Sunday evenings in the villages 
of La Gruyére, generally in a private house, but open to all. 
Of course, he danced with Antoinette, and before they separ- 
ated she knew that he loved her. Now, Antoinette was an 
orphan, and she lived with Uncle Toby, her. guardian and the 
trustee of her little fortune, and his wife, and they treated her 
worse than a hired servant. All day long she had to slave 
in the house and about the farm, and when she complained 
was answered by blows. All the same, they wished her well 
after their fashion, and if they had been let alone, might not 
have objected to their niece being betrothed to Martin ; for if he 
did not go to church, neither did he frequent the public-house, 
and nobody could deny that he was respectable and well-to-do. 
But they were not left alone. It did not suit the parson’s pur- 
pose to allow any marriage to be arranged without his interfer- 
ence; he hated Martin, and was determined that no lamb of his 
flock should be carried off by the unbelieving sawyer. So, when 
it came to his ears that Martin had danced several times with 
Antoinette at sundry veillées, and was evidently courting her, 
he had a serious talk with Mr. and Mrs. Toby, and convinced 
them that the man for their niece was not Martin, the Sawyer, 
but Big John, whom the author describes as “rather heavy, 
rather stupid, and rather gross, yet very amiable in com- 
pany, for he neither takes the most comfortable easy chair 
at the inn, nor tries to monopolise conversation at the 
fireside, never makes jokes at which people are expected 
to laugh, and is utterly incapable of telling either a story 
or an anecdote. He does not make too much noise when 
using his pocket-handkerchief, sits quietly in a corner, and is 
altogether a charming young man.” It is truethat when provoked 
he can be very violent, that he takes his drink without water, 
and eats enough for four; but these little faults are more than 
outweighed by his many good qualities. And having a fortune 
which renders him almost independent, mothers with marriage- 
able daughters look upon him as a desirable parti. When the 
curé tells him that he drinks too much, and it is high time. he 





married and reformed, John assents, and says he is quite willing 
to marry Antoinette, who is “ pretty, industrious, and sufficiently 
rich.” “ But suppose, M. le Curé, she will not have me?” he 
asks. “Who? Antoinette! Don’t trouble yourself. I charge 
myself with that ; go!”: answers the priest, and the other went. 

At first, Antoinette declines Big John’s proposal point-blank, 
but badgered by Uncle and Aunt Toby, urged by the Curé, 
and neglected by Martin, she ends by consenting. -Martin 
neglected her, because a great misfortune, “which imperilled 
both his fortune and his honour,” had befallen him. A kins- 
man with whom he had gone bail for a loan made default, and 
the sawyer was forced to find the money. If the creditor would 
have given time, Martin might have met the liability without 
serious embarrassment; but the former, being a conservative 
and under the influence of the curé, he insisted on the pound of 
flesh, and after much trouble and worry, Martin succeeded in 
raising the wherewithal, though on very onerous terms, and 
discharging the debt. When he hears a rumour that Antoinette 
is betrothed to his rival, he goes down to the villaze one night 
after dark, hoping to see her. While he is waiting outside the 
house, Gros Jean comes up, and asks him insolently what he 
wants; hot words are exchanged, and a Homeric battle follows, 
in which the village Hercules, despite his superior strength, is 
worsted by his smaller but nimbler antagonist. This event 
did not, however, hinder the marriage, and Martin, though 
he affects indifference, is bitterly disappointed and deeply 
hort. For a month or two, John made a passable hus- 
band; but it was not long before he began to frequent 
the auberge as much as ever, and he answered his wife’s 
remonstrances first, with oaths and then with blows. Ere the 
year was out his conduct became so insupportable, that she had 
to take refuge from his violence with Uncle and Aunt Toby, and 
at their instance-she obtained a decree of judicial separation for 
atwelvemonth. One day during this period, as Antoinette was 
passing Martin’s mill, she was overtaken by a shower, and at 
his invitation sheltered there until it was over. This coming to 
the ears of her husband, he grew furiously jealous, and bribed 
Barnaby, whom Martin had befriended, but who would have 
sold his soul for a bottle of brandy, to watch Antoinette and the 
sawyer. Ona certain evening, not long afterwards, Barnaby 
brought word to Jean that his wife ‘was there,” whereupon 
both hurried to the mill. After waiting for a while in hiding, 
théy see a woman, whom both erroneously believe to be 
Antoinette, come out of the mill. Jean, followed by Barnaby, 
makes for the door, pushes it suddenly open, and before Martin 
recovers from his surprise he is hurled violently backwards, and 
his head coming in contact with the saw, killed on the spot. 
When Martin’s body is found next morning, his death is 
naturally ascribed to accident, and albeit the discovery of foot- 
marks near the mill throws some doubt on this theory, neither 
Barnaby nor Big John is suspected. The hate of the curé 
extended beyond the grave; he would not allow Martin’s body 
to be laid in consecrated ground. Nobody, save his old house- 
keeper, attended the funeral of the man who had been banned 
by the Church; but the day afterwards, a magnificent garland 
of flowers decorated his’ grave. None knew who had pnt it 
there, but many thought it was Antoinette. Her husband, 
after drinking away nearly all his fortune, enlisted in one of the | 
Swiss regiments serving in Naples, where, for striking one of 
his officers, he was condemned to the galleys for life. 

This story, as will be seen, deals with the darker side of 
peasant life; but far from ¥.-* all gloom, it abounds with 
shrewd observations, humorous touches, and charming bits of 
description. The second tale, “Colin l’Airmailli” (“Colin 
the Herdsman’”’), is altogether bright and idyllic, and makes 
a romantic and charming love-story. M. Sciobéret’s chef 
d’ceuvre, “Marie la ‘Tresseuse,” does not appear in the 
volume under. review. So far as we are aware, none of 
Sciobéret’s stories have been published elsewhere than in 
Switzerland, or in any other language than French; but it 
might probably be worth the while of some enterprising pub- 
lisher or magazine proprietor to reproduce the best of them for 
the benefit of English readers. 





THE ALPHABET.* 
Civitisation has had its historians ; and the various movements 
of the human mind which collectively produce what we term 
civilisation—literature, the arts, philosophy, religion—have been 


* The Alphabet: an Account of the Origin and Development of Letters, 


By Isaac 
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each severally still more frequently and efficiently reviewed his- 
torically. But the primary art of writing, without which no 
literature could exist, except the ballads which were retained in 
the marvellous memory of primitive peoples, like the Greeks of 
prehistoric times and the Servians even into this century, can 
scarcely be said to have found its historian till now. Astle’s 
History of Writing may, indeed, be cited,'and so may a little 
book called The Alphabet, by the late Professor T. Hewitt Key, 
which latter Dr. Taylor seems not to know. But whatever the 
merits of these and other books in their own generation, the 
discoveries of new alphabets and new types of known scripts 
during the last half-century have given an extension and 
a fullness. to our knowledge, which render it. possible now 
to find the parentage of almost all systems, and to produce 
a general history of writing, such as could scarcely be dreamt 
of before. It*is true, the subject is one of which our knowledge 
is certain to advance; M. Terrien de la Couperie already shows 
us the probability that one of the apparently most ancient 
systems of writing, the Chinese, will be-proved to be an eastern 
off-shoot of the Accadian Cuneiform’; and after the decypher- 
ment of the various cuneiform scripts, we need not despair of 
reading any written characters. But the advance already made 
in recent times is such as to render a book like Dr. Isaac 
Taylor’s eminently useful and well-timed, and likely long to 
hold its position as a depository of the data scattered through 
a library of books, journals, and periodicals most ‘difficult to 
bring together, and, not least, of remarkably sober and careful 
judgments by the author on the various problems presented to 
him. 

Dr. Taylor, however, has not given us a general history of 
Writing. He has limited himself to the history of Alphabetical 
writing. Yet if, as he shows, the alphabet is everywhere based 
on an older syllabic system, and that on an ideographic, the 
history of the alphabet cannot be written without the explana- 
tion of the principles of these more ancient modes of writing; 
we have, therefore, a whole first chapter of seventy pages de- 
scribing these, as far as they needed to be known on account of 
their connection with alphabetical writing. We cannot ayoid 
the expression of a regret that Dr. Taylor.did not extend this 
part of his work so far as to make it a general history of writing. 
Those pre-alphabetical systems which led the way to the 
alphabet, like the Egyptian and the Cuneiform, are described 
rather fully, whilst those to which no such honour was destined, 
like the Aztec and other American systems, are scarcely touched 
upon, The fuller insight which we might have thus gained 
into the nature of non-alphabetical writing would have added 
new strength to the truth, which Dr. Taylor enforces eloquently, 


' of the wonderful advance made by the adoption of Alphabetism, 


and the curious chance that it was reached at all, not once only 
in history, but several times, whilst some equally civilised parts 
of the world never attained to it. We fancy the addition sug- 
gested would not necessarily add more than about a hundred 
pages to the size of the book, and they would contain some of 
the most curious and interesting matter in the whole. 


The right tone is touched at the outset, in treating all intel- 
lectual advancement, all civilisation, as conditioned by writing, 
and further, we may almost say, by alphabetical writing. For, 
be the mental powers what they may, unless men had an 
absolutely infinite memory, knowledge painfully gained must 
soon be lost again, if not by the death of the first possessor, at 
least by the dimmer notions in which the next generation would 
receive it, and then the next. No permanency of the ideas 
which were to produce the sciences and the universal religious 
truths could be ensured till there was a medium for handing 
down the notions of one generation to the next, which thus had 
not to begin afresh, but started at an advanced point of the road 
towards culture. Thus only could religious ideas be ever 
matured; previously, when each tribe and each generation 
began again from the same point, there was little likelihood 
that the early childish stage of wild local superstitions would 
ever be passed. Writing changed all this, and gave in its first 
beginnings the elements of history, then of law, human and 
divine, including liturgies, then of poetry and the arts. But 
then, writing cannot of necessity be widely spread and univer- 
sally influential. The picture-writing, which is apparently 
everywhere the commencement of the art, and the hieroglyphs, 
which are only the picture-writing further developed, and 
every later phase of non-alphabetic writing, are so com- 
plicated and so difficult to practise, that they everywhere 
remained the property of a class of professional scribes, 





generally identical with the priests, who had the chief 
need of the art. It is only when writing became alpha- 
betical and phonetical that it became the property of all, 
and capable of carrying on the ideas of general humanity from 
one generation to another. From our nineteenth-century point 
of view, it may appear curious that some Cadmus in the infancy 
of humanity did not all at once invent an alphabet,—a distinct 
sign for each separate sound used in language, so that the 
advantages of alphabetical wrfting would accrue to mankind 
from the first. But this could not be, any more than a Lycurgus 
could. impose on the earliest men perfect laws, or a prophet 
endow them with perfect religion which would require no develop- 
ment with time. An alphabet could not be invented off-hand, 
because to the mind of primitive man language presented itself 
wholly synthetically, even the words not being understood as 
separate entities, but only recognised in their context; and ages 
must have elapsed before each word could be looked at asa 
complex of many sounds, and analysed till the ultimate 
component sounds had been discovered. Long before the 
human mind was capable of this analysis, it had been 
fully alive to the usefulness of writing, and had invented 
picture-writing, which received many developments before 
any different systems were inaugurated. Why the primi- 
tive ideograms (pictures of things or thoughts) were afterwards 
turned into phonograms (signs to represent the sounds of the 
words), is one of the abstruse questions connected with early 
writing which cannot be settled a priori, and of historical 
evidence there is naturally not much. However, the fact that 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphs the names of kings are written by 
the ideographic signs used phonographically, and surrounded by 
a ring to give notice of this peculiar use of the signs, makes it 
very probable that a difficulty was experienced in expressing 
proper names, which led to the first attempt to write their 


-sotnds. This attempt having once been successfully made, 


naturally led to the syllabic and the alphabetic systems of 
writing in general. 

The question about the origin of writing is somewhat like 
that of the origin of language. We may ultimately find, @ 
posteriori, that all human language springs from one source, 
But science has not taught this yet, nor seems likely to 
do so. For ‘writing, Dr: Taylor gives five independent 
sources,—the Egyptian, the Cuneiform, the Chinese, the 
Mexican, and the Hittite, besides “ the independently-invented 
picture-writing of varioussemi-savage tribes, such ag the North- 
American Indians, the Picts, the Laplanders, and the Eskimos.’”” 
That no more than five independent origins are now postulated 
is a proof of the progress that has been made in recent times in 
paleography. Not long ago, the Phenician alphabet was treated 
as original, to say nothing of less widely-extended scripts, such 
as the Runic, the Glagolitic, the Armenian ; while the Ethiopic 
and Indian alphabets were not affiliated to any known 
system. The Aztec ideograms and the Maya alphabet of 
Yucatan, which are combined as “ Mexican,” were treated 
by so recent a writer as the author of the article “ Alphabet” 
in the current (ninth) edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica as independent systems. But Dr. Taylor has wisely 
refrained from the unsupported guesses which were the 
temptation and the fruitful source of error in the pre- 
scientific age, and has based his conclusions and his conjectures, 
wherever he has allowed himself to indulge in any, on the 
historical evidence of the earliest known records. His work 
will thus never be antiquated, though, if the study of antiquity 
continues fruitful, it is to be hoped, rather than feared, that it 
will be supplemented by future discoveries. 


Commencing with the pictorial writing of savage tribes, Dr. 
Taylor has no difficulty in showing that the Chinese writing 
was at first obviously pictorial, though the later simplification of 
the signs rendered the likeness to the thing depicted extremely 
difficult to recognise. He then shows the Cuneiform writing to 
be based on the same principle, though the mode of sfamping 
linear characters by a style upon soft clay greatly obscured the 
original likeness ; and he exhibits the mode in which this system 
of writing, invented by a Turanian people, the Accadians, was 
adapted by their conquerors, the Assyrians, to their own lan- 
guage, by a process which (while sometimes retaining the 
original signs for things, notwithstanding the name) produced 
a great syllabary, on the principle that the sign for the ear, 
which in Accadian was called pi, could be used phonographi- 
cally to denote the syllable pi. Thus a syllabary was gradually 
created, from which, by the dropping of the vowel and reten- 
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tion of the consonant, the advance to the alphabetical system 
was easy. The earliest consonantal signs were what are tech- 
nically called acrological—e.g., pi is ‘used for its initial p, beth 
(Hebrew, &c.) for b. And here is a wise observation on these 
facts. 

The chief lesson to be learned is the universal prevalence of 
the law of evolution. In dealing with the history of writing, 
we are met by the same phenomenon which is so conspicuous 
in the history of language, namely, the fact that there is no 
such thing as arbitrary invention. The written symbols of 
speech are subject to the laws of evolution as absolutely as 
plants or animals, or the spoken words of speech, Thus, the 
processes by which the Persian alphabetic signs were evolved 
from existing characters, themselves the descendants of primitive 
pictures, may help us to understand the no less wonderful series 
of evolutions by which the letters of our own alphabet have de- 
scended from the primitive hieroglyphic pictures of the Egyptian 
monuments. 


Man, therefore, like God, is found to use the simplest existing 


agencies, and to invent new systems only when no old one can 
be utilised for new circumstances or purposes. For Dr. ‘Taylor 
does not here deny the invention of: new characters when no 
old ones would serve, of which his book gives numerous in- 
stances. We cannot, however, help .expressing a slight dis- 
satisfaction with the author for speaking as he does here and 
elsewhere of “ Our own alphabet,” “the English alphabet.” 
We have always been accustomed to hear and believe that the 
English have no alphabet, but use the Latin characters ; and 
the fact that we in quite modern times differentiate the Latin 7 u 
into i and j, u and v, respectively, to distinguish the vocal and 
consonantal uses (which the Latins had as much as ourselves), 
and have added the double w, gives us no title to flatter ourselves 
’ that we have “ evolved ” a new alphabet. 

The origin of the well-known Phenician characters was un- 
known and unsuspected till M. E. de Rougé read a paper before 
the Académie des Inscriptions, in 1859, in which he first broached 
the theory, which was afterwards supported by further investi- 
gations, that the Phenician letters were derived from the oldest 
form of Egyptian hieratic (not hieroglyphic) writing, as practised 
in the time of the Hyksos and the Exodus. The time and place 
are exactly suited, and the parallel tables of Egyptian and 
Phenician characters must bring conviction. The Phenicians, 
as the most roving of the civilised nations of antiquity, naturally 
picked up the alphabet as they picked up the articles in which 
they traded, and both used it themselves and conveyed the know- 
ledge and use of it to the nations with which they came into 
contact. Thus the Phenician letters are identical on the 
one side with the earliest Hebrew and Moabite, and on 
the other with the various Greek alphabets. The history of the 
spread of the art of writing in the Greek cities, which, fortu- 
nately for our present purpose, were politically independent of 
each other, and adopted alphabets with considerable peculiari- 
ties, can be traced in their different modes of writing. The 
first document which shows a very early stage of Greek writing, 
and has the inestimable advantage of an approximate date, is 
in Upper Egypt, where Rameses II. carved the precipice of 
rock into an enormous temple-cave, guarded at the entrance by 
four colossal sitting statues of the King. These statues are 
partly covered by inscriptions, of which one consists of four 
lines in Greek, and “records the visit of certain Greeks, who 
were in the service of Psanimetichus, an Egyptian king belong- 
ing to the twenty-sixth dynasty; and it must, therefore, date 
from the seventh century B.C., or from the beginning of the 
sixth.” They are written from left to right, and the letters 
a ¢%40v have already the force of vowels, and three new letters 
unknown to the Phenicians, 9%, are used. “ Thus widely had 
the Greek -and Phenician alphabets diverged from each order 
since the Greeks had acquired the art of writing.” Dr. Taylor, 
considering “the extreme slowness of the processes of alpha- 
betic evolution,” decides that the transformation of the 
Phenician into these letters must have required several centuries. 
Perhaps so; but we think that he unconsciously uses a mislead- 
ing test. In later ages, when writing is extensively practised, 
changes in its forms are excessively slow; but the first changes, 
especially those which are required in the adaptation of the 
alphalet of one language to the usage of another widely different 
one, are sure to be much more rapid. 

Cadmus, according to Herodotus, first landed on the island of 
Thera, then sailed on to Thasos, and thence to Bootia, where 
(as well as at Thera) he founded a colony at Thebes, and taught 





the inhabitants the alphabet. The Phenicians established 
trading posts on most of the islands of the A2gean, and at Chalcis 
and Corinth.. But it is acutely suggested that some of the 
Greeks may have gbtained their letters not from Phenicians, but 
from Aramean (Syrian) merchants of the gulf of Antioch, who 
coasted along Asia Minor at an earlier date, and came into con- 
tact first with Semitic tribes in Cilicia and Lycia; these would 
then convey their letters to the Ionians of Miletus and Hali- 
carnassus and the Dorians of Rhodes. The differences between the 
two then produced the differences between the Greek andthe Latin 
letters. While the Latin and other Italic scripts were obtained 
from the Phenicians at Chalcis through the Chalcidian colonies 
of Cume and Neapolis, the ordinary Greek letters were derived 
from the Ionians, and ultimately from the Arameans. ‘Several 
letters of the alphabet testify to this double origin, especially 
the Latin letters L C 8, differing from the “Greek forms ATI 3. 
This divergence is of the utmost importance to subsequent 
history. The Latin letters became the alphabet of all Western 
Europe, whilst the Ionian are the parent of the Coptic, Slavonic, 
and other Eastern scripts. The whole history of the develop- 
ment of the Greek and Latin alphabets from the Semitic, in- 
cluding the history of each letter, is deeply interesting. The 
Semitic languages do not necessarily represent vowels in writing 
at all, since the sense of every root is expressed by its con- 
sonants, and vowels serve only to indicate the accidents of 
number, tense, &c. But in the Aryan languages, to which the 
alphabet was transferred, the vowels are an equally important 
component part of the root with the consonants (cf. moneo, 
maneo). The letters originally used to denote breathings, which 
the Aryan required much less, were taken into use as vowels, 
and thus the Greek A, FE, H, and O are derived from aleph, he, 
cheth, and ayin; while the Latin H retains its original force 
as a breathing. 

But we must close, without touching on many less generally 
known scripts, on which Dr. Taylor writes with equal learning. 
We will only mention his very ingenious and probably correct 
solution of the puzzle about the old Slavonic letters called 
Glagolitic, which he derives from the Greek minuscule char- 
acters. The work is full of admirable tables of curious letters, 
which reflect great credit on the printers, Messrs. Gilbert and 
Rivington. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CHARITY 

THERE are two reasons why special notice should be taken of 
this book, the latest addition to the valuable Theological Library 
which has been published in instalments during the last few 
years by an Edinburgh firm. In the first place, it is one of the 
few instances of the German Evangelical erudition of the day 
—for Dr. Uhlhorn, in spite of his designation of “ Abbot of 
Loccum,” is an Evangelical divine—being turned to what lay- 
men at all events will consider practical account. Then, the 
work appears at a most opportune moment. The relief of the 
poor, the general problem of the future of the Proletariat, are 
among the questions of the hour, and Dr. Uhlhorn’s book re- 
minds us that they harassed ancient civilisation no less than 
modern. In Rome, in the days when the early Church began to 
preach “ the gospel of love” to a world without it,— 

“The Proletariat was more numerous than in any of our modern 
cities. If we may regard the 32,000 of the male population of the 
city (the plebs urbana), to whom Augustus presented a bounty 
of 60 den each (almost 50s.), as being nearly all persons who 
could not live without relief, we get—evén supposing boys to be 
included in this number, and therefore adding only a due proportion 
of females to the plebs—about 580,000 of the class needing support 
to 10,000 senators and knights, t.e., persons possessed of property. 
If, then, we add to these (not reckoning slaves) about 20,000 soldiers 
and 60,000 foreigners living by trade and commerce, as persons 
possessed of a competency, we have 90,000 not needing support to 
580,000 Proletarians, 7.e., a proportion of one to six and a half, a pro- 
portion very far above that existing in any modern city 
And this, too, was Rome, the capital of the world, which was privileged 
to be maintained by the rest of the Empire.” 

It is only fair, however, to Imperial civilisation to note, as Dr. 
Uhlhorn himself allows, that Rome, in spite—or was it because ? 
—of its privileges, was in a worse condition as regards poverty 
than the large provincial cities, such as Alexandria and Antioch. 
Chrysostom, who wrote when poverty was beginning to affect 
the Empire—even Dr. Uhlhorn admits, what is too apt to be 
forgotten, that the first ages of the Imperial régime, down, in- 
deed, to the times of -the Antonines, were among the most 
prosperous periods of Roman and even of universal history— 
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divides the Roman community into one-tenth rich, one-tenth 
poor, and eight-tenths between the two extremes. What 
would modern civilisation not give for such a powerful con- 
servative element in society as these four-fifths? At the 
same time, ancient Rome has occupied in its day a place 
equivalent to London in our own. It, too, had its “ outcast” 
difficulty, the problem bound up with what Mr. Bright 
once finely termed “ Misery’s sons and daughters, and the 
multitude that are ready to perish.” If Dr. Uhlhorn has done 
nothing more, he has restated this question. He has also 
shown that every attempt to answer it must, in the nature of 
things, be a partial failure, and that the more systematic and 
wide-spreading any such attempt is, the more certain it is to 
breed those diseases which will bring about its own defeat. 
When Christianity made its first appearance on the Imperial 
scene as a force willing and able to contend with misery and 
poverty, it found, what Dr. Uhlhorn, in his interesting first 
chapter, styles, “a world without love.” This phrase really 
means “ a world without caritas, though not without liberalitas.” 
A word or two as to Dr. Uhlhorn’s differentiation between the 
two. “The fundamental distinction between the ancient 
liberalitas and the Christian caritas lies in this, that the latter 
always keeps in view the welfare of the poor and needy,—to 
help them is its only object ; whereas, the Roman who exercises 
the virtue of liberality considers in reality himself alone (I do 
not mean always in a bad sense), and exercises his liberality as 
a bribe wherewith to win the favours of the multitude...... 
Christian charity is self-denying; heathen liberalitas is at 
bottom self-seeking, even although personal selfishness be 
limited by the interests of the commonwealth, for the sake of 


-which Greek and Roman alike were at all times prepared to 


make a sacrifice.” We object to this distinction, not because of 
its inaccuracy, but because of its inadequacy. To talk of “ per- 
sonal selfishness being limited to the interests of the common- 
wealth,” simply means that Dr. Uhlhorn, when he wrote it, was 
on the outlook for some philosophical principle, but had not found 
it. Many, probably most, Christiaas would give the name of 
patriotism to “a personal selfishness that is limited by the 
interests of the commonwealth.” The true distinction between 
Pagan liberalitas and Christian caritas is, that the one was only 
a kindly instinct, and that the other is an all-embracing principle. 
Christ’s teaching was not of the Roman world, because it pro- 
claimed the universal brotherhood of man, the universal sister- 
hood of woman, under the universal Fatherhood of God. It 
advocated the relief and elevation of the poor, on the ground 
that they are the flesh and blood of their helpers and teachers. 
Paganism, even when informed and permeated by the cold and too 
contemplative cosmopolitanism of Stoicism—it should never be 
forgotten that Stoicism declared against slavery—did not recog- 
nise the highest claims of women, and regarded the poor too much 
as a burden and a nuisance. It should always be borne in mind, 
however, that Christianity does not disregard “the interests of the 
commonwealth.” There is a Christian as well asa Pagan patriot- 
ism, and the Christian is superior to the Pagan, inasmuch as it 
proclaims that those nations are first in the world’s race which 
are first in the exhibition and the unflagging exercise of the 
Christian virtues; that the practical law for nations, as for in- 
dividuals, is to do justly, love mercy, and—what our modern 
Imperialists are so apt to forget—to walk humbly. 


Dr. Uhlhorn’s work is a thesaurus of information on the rise, 
progress, and, we regret to say, decline of Christian charity in 
the early Church. We see the early Christians rushing to the 
aid of “a perishing world.” We see love of the poor becoming 
a passion, and obtaining the first place among tombstone 
virtues. Christian cavitas could not save “a perishing world,” it 
could not even secure for it an euthanasia, but it soothed its dying 
hours. Next we find Christian charity becoming congregational. 
Finally, and in the Middle Ages, it becomes institutional; such 
titles of chapters as “ Alms,” “ Hospitals,” “ Monasteries,” and 
“The Church, the refuge of all the oppressed and suffering,” 
tell their own tale. In the Middle Ages, “the Church was the 
mediatrix of every exercise of charity; she became, in fact, the 


sole recipient, the sole bestower,—for the main object of every 


work of mercy, of every distribution of alms, of every endow- 
ment, of all self-sacrifice in the service of the needy, was the 
giver’s own salvation. Thetransformation was complete. Men 
gave and ministered no longer for the sake of helping and serving 
the poor in Christ, but to obtain for themselves and theirs 
merit, release from purgatory, a high degree of eternal happiness. 


The consequence was that poverty was not contended with, but | 





fostered, and beggary brought to maturity.” Christian charity 
had, in fact, ceased to be Christian ; it had become selfish, vain- 
glorious, and Pharisaical; ithad resolved itself into works without 
faith. It was the Reformation, in Dr. Uhlhorn’s opinion, that 
revived the true and truly Christian idea and practice of charity, 
The most interesting pictures which Dr. Uhlhorn presents us 
with are those of charity in its “enthusiasm of humanity” 
stage; did space permit, we should give quotations from what 
he says on the extraordinary work done by women, in the 
movement of which the monastic but sincerely pions Jerome 
was the centre. Dr. Uhlhorn is a careful, if not a 
brilliant, historian; one must take his philosophy, but 
not his erudition, with a few grains of salt. His book 
is melancholy reading, however. We can gather from it 
nothing to help -us towards the solution of our own tremendous 
problems of poverty and pauperism. Is it not possible for the 
poor, to use Mr. Gladstone’s immortal phrase, to “ save them- 
selves”? . 


CorrEcTION.—The name of the story in the Cornhill Magazine 
which we praised last week, is “ Margery of Quether,” and its author: 
is the author of “‘ John Herring.”’ ; 

ErRATUM.—In the review of Introduced to Society, in our last. 
number, the word “not” was unfortunately omitted in the remark 
that the author “conveys the idea that his story was as interesting 
to himself as he had made it to his readers.’”? What our reviewer 
meant to say was, that the author conveyed the idea that his story 
was not so interesting to himself as he had made it to his readers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_p~———. 

Blackwood’s Magaszine.—We noticed the political article in this ~ 
magazine last week, but may call our readers’ attention here to the 
paper on James Robert Hope and Frederick Denison Maurice, 
which connects two men who lived in the same day, and who 
touched each other’s courses slightly at one point, in the controversy 
concerning the unfortunate Jerusalem Bishopric, but who were other- 
wise so totally different,—lived in such different planes of belief and 
action,—that they do not seem to us to present even an instructive 
contrast. Except that they were both religious men and good. men, 
there was no likeness between them, and hardly any point of effective 
comparison. The reviewer certainly does not succeed in making 
their lives throw light upon each other, and the article, which 
does not show a vivid conception of either character, is dis- 
appointing, and seems founded on insufficient knowledge, if 
not of the books, at least, of the characters and circumstances 
described in the books. For instance, what can the reviewer 
mean by saying that “Colonel Maurice mistakes the meaning 
of the term Presbyterian. .... . in bestowing it upon the Noncon- 
formists he describes”? He evidently cannot know anything of the 
Lady Hewley case, and the Dissenters’ Chapels Act which arose out 
of it. The persons affected by the Lady Hewley-case, and re- 
established in their property by the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, were 
all Arian or Unitarian Presbyterians, who had inherited the chapels 
of orthodox Presbyterians, and had gradually become heterodox 
themselves. Doubtless, the Presbyterian form of government had 
fallen-into desuetude amongst them, but Presbyterians they were by 
title and descent, and they took great pride in the name. The 
paper is long, but hardly up to the standard of acuteness to which 
Blackwood has accustomed us. 

The British Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton).— 
The first article of this number is a noteworthy criticism, by Mr. St. 
George Mivart, of Mr. J. B. Stallo’s remarkable book, “ The Concepts 
of.Modern Physics,”’ and indirectly, of much of the current philosophy 
on this subject. The second comes from the pen of Miss Julia 
Wedgwood, and contains a most able appreciation of the life and 
labours of F. D. Maurice. Among many articles and reviews that 
have been called forth by the appearance of Colonel Maurice’s book, 
we have seen none which showed a finer sense of what Mr. Maurice 
was, and what he did for theology. The essay displays no blind 
partiality. Miss Wedgwood criticises when the occasion demands. 
She does not attempt to conceal from herself or from her readers 
that there were defects in the great man’s mind, if none, or none at 
least that can be discerned, in his character. She remarks, for in- 
stance, with much force, what hearers and readers of his discourses 
must often have felt,—that “he seems to have felt always as 
if a contradiction were explained when both its members were 
distinctly stated.” She points out very well the secret of 
what is called his obscurity. His style was always clear; 
but, ‘sooner or later, his readers or hearers had to surrender 
for a time the belief that logical coherence was the test of 
truth.”’ It must not be supposed that Miss Wedgwood is chiefly 
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critical,—i.e., adversely critical. On the contrary, she estimates with 
a thorough and loving appreciation the man, his character, and his 
work. Next to these articles in importance and interest, we should 
be inclined to put the plea advanced by Dr. Fairbairn and Professor 
Bryce for the establishment by the Nonconformist communities of a 
Theological Faculty at Oxford. Dr. Fairbairn is, indeed, to our 
minds, somewhat too rhetorical. We are not always clear about what 
he means; and we certainly think that he has overstated the case as to 
the theological defects of the Church of England. Professor Bryce’s 
prief article is a model of moderate and judicious argument. And 
the object for which the writers plead has all our sympathy. Mr. 
Henry Solly contributes an article which is well worth reading, on 
“ Rehousing the Industrial Classes.” The other essays are “ Father 
Curci and the Vatican,” by F. E. Trollope; “The House of Lords 
since 1832,” by W. Jeans; “‘ Dictionary-Making, Past and Present,” 
by Richard Lovett ; and the customary ‘“ Political Review of the 
Quarter.” 

The English Illustrated Magazine makes, we are glad to see, a stand 
against the preponderance of fiction which is the bane of some English 
magazines. What can be more deplorably disappointing in its way 
than to take up, for half-an-hour’s amusement, a number, and find it 
filled up, or nearly filled up, with snippets of three or four tales, none 
‘of which one has seen before? Mr. Austin Dobson condescends, and 
we are gratefal to him for his condescension, to write a pleasant 
paper about “Changes at Charing Cross.” ‘‘An Unsentimental 
Journey through Cornwall” is as entertaining as we should expect, 
and has, at least, two good illustrations,—‘‘ The Lizard Lights by 
Night,” and “The Lizard Lights by Day.” There are some good 
illustrations, too, in “Tho Belfry of Bruges,” notably the drawing’ of 
the “Quai des Marbriers.’”” We need uot commend to the reader 
Mr. Archibald Forbes’s morsel of autobiography, “ How I became 
a War Correspondent.” 


The Century has a remarkably interesting article on the 
“White House” at Washington. The illustrations, the interiors 
especially, are excellent; and the history of the House, the Windsor 
Castle of the States, is eminently readable. Along with this should 
be read “ The New York City Hall.” But, perhaps, the best thing 
in the number is Mr. John Burroughs’ on “ Matthew Arnold on 
Emerson and Carlyle,’ a subtle and discriminating criticism of a 
critic. A brief—too brief—paper on “ The Destiny of the Universe”’ 
gives the reader plenty to think about. Verily, it is true that 
‘omnia in pejus ruere.” After the strangely appropriate “ note” in 
‘Topics of the Time,” entitled “ Mob and Magistrate,’’ a note which 
anticipates with startling exactness the deplorable events that have 
just happened at Cincinnati, the Century may fairly claim to be 
reckoned among the prophets. 


Harper’s Magazine.—This number opens with two diverse 
experiences of travel,—“A Lover’s Pilgrimage” to Verona, with 
its amusing experiences of a search for Juliet’s house and 
Juliet’s tomb; and “Visit to Sardis,’ with an account of the 
recent excavations. The paper on the “ Hohenzollerns”’ is illus- 
trated with some vigorous portraits, while there are some capital 
landscapes in the paper entitled “ From the Fraser to the Columbia.” 
Mr. Kegan Paul contributes a paper on “Lord Lytton’s Life of his 
Father,” and Mr. Black continues his novel, “ Judith Shakespeare.” 


St. Nicholas supplies the usual variety of entertainment to its 
young clientéle. Miss Alcott contributes a touching little tale of the 
days when the Indians were still a danger to settlements which 
have now long forgotten the last of them. ‘ How Bright Benson 
got his Appointment to the Naval Academy ”’ will interest boys, who 
will also be set longing for hard winters when they read of the delights 
and dangers of a “ripper.” Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney gives us a 
good story in “ Girl Noblesse,” but why does she call it a “ Repeat of 
History”? Is this English,or American? We must not forget to 
say a word about “ Little Black Spinner, Spin me some Lace,”’ a fine, 
fanciful little drawing, from the hand of a girl of fifteen, that won 
the first prize in the St. Nicholas competition. 


Glivia Raleigh. By W. W. Follett-Synge. This novel, which was 
teviewed in our columns on its first appearance, has been translated 
into French by Madame Wister, and has pleased French readers to 
an extent which indicates that the “naturalists” are not having the 
field to themselves so completely as superficial observers of the 
downward tendency of French taste are apt to imagine. The trans- 
lation is remarkably well executed. In this respect Mr. Follett-Synge 
has been more fortunate than many of his fellow-novelists, whose 
works are terribly mishandled. Madame Wister has preserved 
the frankness and refinement of the author’s style with remark- 
able skill. In a short preface, she gives her own view of 
Olivia Raleigh in these words, which also embody our opinion of the 
book :—‘Seul, un Anglais, gentleman dans la vraie acception du 
mot, pouvait nous offrir une aussi fraiche image de la vie anglaise. 
Je la recommende, dds & présent, de grand czur, 4 ceux qui désirent 








trouver, dans une oeuvre d’imagination, une influence plus délicate et 
plus durable qu’une fiévreuse et passagére surexcitation.” 

Lancashire Gleanings. By William E. A. Axon. (Tubbs, Brook, 
and Chrystal, Manchester; Simpkin and Marshall, London.) The 
articles of which this book is composed were originally printed in 
periodicals, and the author has done well to put them in a more 
permanent shape,—for, albeit many of the facts he gives and the 
stories he tells are not absolutely new, they are new to many people, 
and possess an interest not limited to the County Palatine. The 
paper called “Sunday in the Olden Time,” contains much curious 
information on the subject of which it treats. We are reminded that 
the idea of the “Book of Sports’? was suggested to James I., at 
Myerscough Lodge, during his progress through Lancashire, in 1617. 
A number of yeomen, tradesmen, and servants of the neighbourhood 
presented to him a petition, praying that they might, be allowed the 
old liberty of out-door Sunday diversions after morning service, and 
protesting against the Puritanic innovators who sought to deprive 
them of their ancient pastimes. This led to a proclamation, issued 
at Greenwich the year following, and afterwards incorporated in the 
“ Book of Sports,” in which Bishops are required to make “ Puritans 
and Precisians” conform to public worship; but those who had been 
to church were allowed harmless recreations, “such as dancing— 
either men or women—archery, leaping, vaulting, May-queens, Whitsun 
ales and May-poles.”” The King, like the thorough Conservative he 
was, regarded the Puritanic Sunday as unscriptural, and hated it as 
an innovation; but time brings about its revenges, and the present 
opponents of harmless Sunday recreations, such as visiting museums 
and picture galleries, are composed almost exclusively of Con- 
servatives, and they actually stigmatise those who would go back to 
ancient ways as dangerous innovators. It is a fact too often 
forgotten that “the Continental Sunday ”’ is precisely the English 
Sunday of a time not very long past. It is we who have changed, 
not our neighbours. Several Lancashire fairs and wakes used always 
to begin on the first day of the week, and Sunday elections were of 
frequent occurrence. In the present century, even, the Mayor and 
Bailiff of Liverpool have been elected on a Sunday ; and it ison record 
that when Queen Elizabeth visited Knowsley, in 1584, “the rector of 
Standish preached in the morning, the Queen’s men acted in the 
afternoon, and the Earl of Essex’s players at night.’ But the 
strjcter Sabbath-keeping of later times, as the story of the West- 
houghton Factory Fire shows, was quite compatible with cruel laws 
and fearful punishments. In the year 1812, there was great suffering 
among the working folks of Lancashire. Wheat ranged from £6 to £7 
per quarter, and starving hand-loom weavers, goaded to madness by 
the introduction of steam-power, held midnight meetings and hatched 
revolationary plots. Cotton-mills were attacked, and a factory at 
Westhoughton, near Bolton, was burnt down by an angry mob. The 
Tory Government of the day, knowing no remedy for distress and dis- 
affection save force and repression, put down the riots with ruthless 
violence, and the ringleaders and some others were visited with 
exemplary punishment. Several were sentenced to transportation, 
four to death. One of the latter was a cripple under sixteen, some 
say not more than twélve ; and when the poor lad was in the hands of 
the hangman, he cried out pitifally, “ Mammy! mammy!’’ His offence 
was breaking one of the factory windows with his crutch, in order to 
let in the rioters. And this came to pass little more than seventy 
years ago! 

Marked “In Haste.” (Trow’s Printing Company, New York; 
Sampson Low and Co., London.)—The plot of this story is very 
slight, the device of a brother mistaken for a lover, and becoming 
the cause of misunderstandings and jealousy, is threadbare. But the 
plot is but a small part of the book. The author frankly avows in 
his preface that he has drawn the portraitures of actual persons. 
“The American Colony in Paris”’ is his real subject, one to our minds 
not recognised by art, and certainly here treated without any kind of 
literary skill. The coarsest photographs have, of course, some kind 
of interest to those who know the originals; for others, they have no 
attraction. Dull and coarse sketches of the outside of life in Paris 
occupy several chapters; the topic is paltry, and the author is not 
even at home in it, praising mutton, for instance, for being “ young.” 
There are many instances of vulgarity and bad taste, and one pas- 
sage (p. 85) as shockingly blasphemous as what Mr. Foote was sent 
to prison for. What ‘Trow’s Printing Company” may be, we do 
not know ; that an English house of credit should allow such words to 
appear in a book of their publishing is simply astounding. 

Portry.—Romance of Song. By William Reid. (D. Bogue.)—If 
all these verses were the juvenile productions which Mr. Reid tells 
us in his preface some of them are, we might give him some en- 
couragement, Fluency and facility of a certain kind there is; the 
rhyme seems to come easily, so that even the difficult Spenserian 
stanza runs on smoothly. But we can find little under the surface, 
and the easy, sonorous lines do not bear taking to pieces. We take 


the very first lines :— 
**Oh, for a spark of sublimate fire, 
To wing my soul to Delphi’s sacred height, 
And wake the glory of Apollo’s lyre!” 
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“ Sublimated ” is a technical word very much out of place; a spark 
cannot “ wing a soul”? or “wake a glory.” We turn to the next 
poem. How does Mr: Reid propose to scan,— 
* And flashed on rueful Cocytus ” P 
And what is the grammar of,— 
** Which thou enhanced by mental spells” ? 
Now, these are faults which no one beyond boyhood ought to make 
and thousands of tolerable verses, which never rise above being toler- 
able, cannot make up for them.— Ari English Madonna. By James 
Hinton. (Remington.)—It is the “Madonna,” we suppose, that we 
see on the frontispiece in the guise of a fashionable young lady, with 
a fringe and an ornamental hat. Jf so, the presentment is strangely 
out of harmony with the extravagance of the verse which celebrates 
her beauty. Here is a specimen of Mr. Hinton’s manner :— 
* Oh, surely God will spare thy beauty and thy sweetness, 
And send the foot of death with unexampled fleetness 
Some other road to take ; 
There are so many and many whon, if he took them, never 
Would Art or Life complain, or one song less for ever 
Delight the morning, sounding at daybreak.” 
And then there follows a stanza which makes a comparison we do 
not care to quote. Surely, if we look at the meaning of the thing, 
this is mere midsummer madness. Some passing phrase as “not born 
for death” may be allowed among the hyperboles of a love-pdem ; 
but to dwell upon the idea is grotesque, if not worse. And then the 
expression is anything but faultless. ‘ With unexampled fleetness ” 
is a phrase that has no possible reason to be where it is. It gives a 
rhyme to sweetness, and that is absolutely all its raison d’étre. © And’ 


what is the construction of “ whom,’ in the fourth line of the stanza ? | 


But it is idle to criticise verse of this kind. The best thing that we 
can do for Mr. Hinton is to recommend him to read Firmilian. If 
he had read it, he could not have written this volume; and if he takes 
our advice, he will not write another.——lIone, and other Poems. By 
W. H. Seal. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is one of the 
volumes which puzzle a critic. Has Mr. Seal read any good poetry ? 
If he has, can he not see the difference between it and what he has 
given to the public kere? Here are twostanzas from the “ Unknown 
Soldier’s Grave ” :— 


* But swifter far than eagle’s flight, 
Keen through the wreathing snow, 
Like a falling star at pale midnight, 
A shot pierced through the gloom of night, 
And laid the warrior low. 


’T was the random shot some coward slave 
From the enemy’s hidden lines, 

Had fired amid the hosts of the brave, 

To avenge some comrade in the grave, 
For whom his soul repines.” 


Why in the world is a rifle-shot like’a falling star ? and why does the 
“coward slave” fire it because “ his soul repines for some comrade 
in the grave’? ‘A coward slave” would not care, we should think. 
We take another four lines, from ‘“‘ The Wayside Minstrel ” :— 


“ His lays were sad, on his pale brow 
Sorrow lay deeply furrowed there, 
But from his eyes flashed the stern vow 
Of duty conquering despair.” 


What does “ there ” mean, in line 2 ? the same as “on his pale brow ”’ ? 
and how can a vow flash from the eyes P——Timoleon : a Drama. 
By Charles E. Hooper. (Remington.)—Dramatic poems are not by 
their nature meant to be read, and must be uncommonly good to 
overcome this natural disability. Mr. Hooper’s prosaic verse and 
tedious dialogue do not fulfil the necessary conditions. What is to 
be said to some 170 pages of this kind of writing P— 


“Tim. (meditatively).—O’er our soul’s every attitude and impulse 
Some god presides, to tempt or to exhort, 
As such consult our will, or own the All’s: 
Those often as we yield to, easier lead us, 
For, powerless in themselves, our proper strength 
- We give to them to overpower us with; 
These, often as we seek, more ready are 
With arms invincible to bear us up. 
Their seat of council earth’s undying mind, 
From them our power begins, which exercised 
As they command us, is by us retained, 
Tn us increased, and we made mirrors of 
The mystery by which we breathe and move, 
And individual powers, installed beside 
These one-intentioned gods, to quaff with them 
An e’en-more-efficacious-growing nectar, 
From its urbounden spring! So shall love’s zeal 
That now you triumph with—and so must I !— 
Grow to a great reward, my loving one! 
And, hoping for success, yet who shall fear 
The worst that can result from doing well.” 


—A Sequence of Songs. By the Author of “The Golden Fence,” 
&e. (W. J. Duffie, Colambia, South Carolina; Triibner, London.)— 
This little volume is a somewhat inarticulate expression of strong 
Southern feeling. ‘Freedom and Fate” is the best of the poems. 
The “ Ode on the Death of General Lee,” which surely might have 
risen to some real height, is the worst. The author scolds, and does 
not scold with vigour or emphasis. What could be feebler than the 
following ?— 


**Oan they who scorn us show us such a man? 
But one—in all their many millions—show ? 
No! is the nniversal verdict ; No! 
No! and they never can. 

On their ungenial soil, Humanity 

So bright a flower as this can never bear. 
We own they still surpass us as a nation 





In all the arts that lower needs supply ; 
That there can never be arivalry - - 

In mere material civilization. 
Men only, men like Lee, they cannot rear.” 


——Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature. By William Watson. (Gilont 
and Walmesley, Liverpool.)—Here there are some really vigorous 
and sprightly things. We do not agree with all his judgments 
about men and things. It sounds very fine, for instance, to say, 
“the sole uncleanness is a lie.’ Lying is an unclean thing, 
doubtless, but there is a sadly numerous company of other things 
also unclean which a book of some authority we hope in Mr, 
Watson’s eyes enumerates. But we will not dwell on points of 
difference, but rather, having been condemned to wade through a 
quantity of wearisome writing, give ourselves and our readers some- 
thing better as a bonne-bouche :— 


On LONGFELLOW’S DEATH. 
** No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and strong ; 
No singer vast of voice : yet one who leaves 
His native air the sweeter for his song.’’ 





* Love, like a bird, hath perch’d upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken what he sings. 
Contented, he forgets to fly away; © 
Bue PHO s 50%. 6 remind not Eros of his wings,’’ 


** A MAIDEN’S EPITAPH. 
* She dwelt among us till the flowers, ’tis said, 
Grew jealous of her: with precipitate feét, 
As loth to wrong them unawares, she fled. 
Earth is less fragrant now, and heaven more sweet.” 


On sucH A NIGHT.’ 
On such a night as this, pale Hero found, 
By the blown waters, the world’s swegtness drown’d. 
And all was woe beneath the moonbeam, save 
The innumerable laugh of leagues of wave.” 


—We have received The Stranger’s Story: an Episode of the 
Malvern Hills. Edited by Charles Grindrod. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)——The Story of St. Stephen,-and other Poems. By John 
Collett. (Longmans.) Religion in Europe: an Essay in Verse. 
By the Author of “The Thames.” (Triibner and Co.)——The 
“Revised Edition’? of The Poetical Works of the late John Brent. 
2 vols. (W. Kent and Co.) 

We have received The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Some of the statistics are peculiarly interesting. The 
number of deacons ordained in 1882 was 729, an increase of 26 on 
the year before, and of 147 on 1872. The confirmations for 1883 
were 202,861, an increase of about twenty thousand on the year 
before, and of eighty-five thousand on 1872. This is a satisfac- 
tory record, indicating a very largely-increased activity. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1882 made grants to. the amount 
of £27,370, meeting an equal amount in benefactions. The 
corresponding amounts in Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund were 
slightly larger. More than a million pounds were spent-in Church 
building and restoration. The statesmen who now propose to dis- 
establish the Church will have a pretty large sum to work out, except 
they take a leaf out of Mr. George’s book, and temporarily suspend 
the Eighth Commandment. We may note that the London contribu-- 
tions to Hospital Sunday rose from £25,817 in 1872 to £31,686 in 1883, 
the proportion of Church of England contributions being 76°6 in the 
later and 69°1 in the earlier year. In the provincial collections for - 
the years 1879-1883, which are summarised together, the average 
yearly amount has been about £40,000, and the Church of England 
proportion 64:3.—We have also to acknowledge The Catholic Direc- 
tory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac. 1884, (Burns and Oates.) 
The number of clergy is, we observe, 2,176. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the fol- 
lowing for April :—Part 1 of Artists at Home (Sampson Low and Co.), 
the biographical notices in which are by F. G. Stephens, and the full- 
page illustrations photographed by J. P. Mayall, and reproduced in fac- 
simile by photo-engraving on copper-plate. The artists whose bio- 
graphies are given are Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A.; W.C. Marshall, R.A. $ 
T. Webster, R.A.; and V. C. Prinsep, A.R.A.—Part 1-of a serial 
reissue of Canon Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity; also Part 1 
of a serial reissue of The Great Industries of Great Britain (Cassell 
and Co.)—Magazine of Art, containing interesting articles on ‘‘ China 
Painting,” and “The Lace School at Burano.” The plate and wood- 
cut illustrations are of a high class.—L’ Art.—Decoration.—Part 18 of 
Greater London.—Nautical Magazine.—Time, in which the story by 
Jean Middlemass is concluded, and a new one commenced by H. 8. 
Vince.—Science Gossip, the interest aud value of which are enhanced 
by the series of coloured plates now issued from time to time with it. 
—Mind.—Scottish Church Review.—Antiquarian Magazine.—Science 
Monthly.—Folk-Lore Journal.—Journal of Education.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which records the discovery of “a shrimp nearly a foot in 
length.’—Tinsley’s Magazine.—Belgravia, to which Mr. Robert 
Buchanan contributes a humorous poetic suggestion in connection 
with vivisection, not very good as poetry, but embodying a suggestion 
which one German and one Danish physician have, we believe, 
already carried out,—that the vivisectional doctors should ex- 
periment on babies,—the former having fed his baby experimentally 
on the milk of a tubercular cow, and so produced scrofula; the latter 
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having inoculated two or three babies with leprosy, fortunately without 
any result, good or evil.—MMerry England.—Oxford Magazine.—Irish 
Monthly, in which Clara Mulholland commences a new serial 
story. — No. 1 of the Magazine of Music (Kent and Co.)— 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine, in which Captain C. W. White 
makes-another appeal to the public to take an interest in the “ Re- 
organisation of the Army’? question.—Army and Navy Magazine.— 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine, which opens with the first chapter of a new 
story by the author of “The Atelier du Lys.”—London Society.— 
Irish Monthly.—Chambers’s Journal, a paper in which, on “The 
Curiosities of the Electric Light,” is interesting.—Cassell’s Magazine. 
—Good Words.—All the Year Round.—-Part'I. of Sunday Talk, 
edited by W. W. Tulloch, B.D. (Dunn and Wright, Glasgow.) — 
Letts’s Magazine, in which Mrs. G. Linnzous Banks commences a new 
serial story.—Sunday at Home,—Sunday Magazine.—Girls’ Own 
Paper.—Ladies’ Treasury.—Harper’s Monthly.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Master—Rev. D. 8S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 

Honours 1883-4 include Scholarship, Corpus Christi, Oxon.; the ‘‘ Essex” at 
Hertford; Exhibition at Wadham, and three Second-Classes (two first division), 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Terms in School House (owing to endowment), £48 per annum; Masters’ 
Honses, £70. 

Entrance Examination and Three Junior Exhibitions, May 8th. 


CARBOROUGH.—A Married Graduate in Orders, of 20 
years’ experience ia Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in healthiest and most beautifal 
part of tcarborongh. Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and the 
— surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 guineas; proportionate terms 
or holidays.—Apply, Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 
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Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 





Burrows (A. J.), Sc’ence for Foresters, 16m0_ ..........+ siicaoaateate (Rider & Son) 1/6 
Bythewood and Jarmain, System of Conveyancing, Vol. I., roy 8vo...(Sweet) 38/0 
Carnegie (W.), Practical Game Preserving, 8vo ........... ee azair Office) 21/0 
Catullus, Select Poems, translated by A. P. Howell, cr 8vo............ (Thacker) 5/0 
Collingwood (C. 8.), Memoirs of Bernard Gilpin, cr 8vo ............... (Simpkin) 5/0 
De Maupas (M.), The Story of the Coup d’Htat, 2 vols. cr 8vo .........(Virtue) 21/0 
Devereux (W. O.), Fair Italy, Cr 8V0.........csssceseeceereeceecenees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6 0 
Ebstein (W.), Corpulence, 12m0_ ..,..........cccccevseecessserecsenseereeseeseeees (Grevel) 5/6 
Gloag (P. J.), Exegetical Studies, er 8vo .(T. & T. Clark) 5/0 
Gould (S. B.), Church Songs, roy 8V0 .........:sseseseeseeseeees ....(Skeffington) 3/0 
Harcourt (J.), A Friend in Ten Thousand, 2 vols. cr 8vo............ (Remington) 21/0 
Hartmann (E. V.), Philosophy of the Unconscious, 3 vols, 8vo ...... (Triibner) 31/6 
Hill (J. S.), Indo-Chinese Opium Trade, cr 8vo ...........- (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Holland (S. L.), Summary of Ecclesiastical Courts, cr 8V0 .......0..+..) (Parker) 7/6 
Lawrence (E.), Principles of the Commonweilth, cr 8vo ............ (Ridgway) 7/6 
Leathes (E. 8.), Alice in Wonderland Birthday Book, 4to (Griffith & Farran) 7/6 
Loved : a Novel, by “G. L.,” Cr BVO ........ccensserseeereseeessenesesonres (Remington) 10/6 






Nash (J.), Guide to Nice, 12m0 ......-.:....ce.cee0 ..(Kerby & Endean) 4/0 
New Atlantis, or Ideals Old and New, cr 8vo .... 
Preston (R. A. B.), Yachting under Statute, 8vo... 
Raye (J. A.), Ambulance Handbook for Volun‘eers, cr 8vo 
Rouslane (V.), An Israelite Indeed, er 8vo se bsnee reine (Remington) 10/6 
Sterndale (R. A.), Natural History of Mammalia in India & Ceylon (Thacker) 18/0 
Tip-Cat, by the Author of “ Miss Tuosey,” 8vo ........ 
Wall (G. W.), The Stndent’s Proper Psalms, 12mo 
Ward (C. S.), South Devon and South Cornwall Guide, 12mo . 
Webb (W. T.), Indian Lyrics, er 8vo......... ss dhs Ndabudeasceslngea ere Sr (Thacker) 7/6 
Williams (C. J. B.), Memoirs of Life and Work, 8vo... (Smith & Elder) 18/0 
Williams (T. C.), Statutes Affecting Convey.ncing, Svo.. ST (Sweet) 21/0 
Winer (N.), Dynamite Aboard, TWBM0. ...5....00s.0.ssccesceceevessccsssesovesoesses (Brown) 2/0 
Wordsworth Birthday Book (The), 16mo .... (C0. K. Paul & Co.) 2/0 





.. (Churchill) 3/6 
























ELHI MEDIVAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 5 f 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon. CROWFOOT, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS yisiting LONDON for the SEASON. 
are at liberty to avail themselves of the Terms and Conditions of the 


Loxpon Book Socrery Department of * MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY, and to have their Books exchanged by the Library- 
Messengers in Bayswater, Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, 
Hampstead, or any other Part of London. There is the same 
liberal supply of the Best Books of thé Season in this as in every 
other Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the 
TOWN DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Lonpon Boox. 
Sociery, Two Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any 
date. Subscriptions are also entered for shorter periods on moderate 
terms. 

Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, price 6s, post free. 


THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANITY. 


A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine in the Light of a Central Principle. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


IFE THROUGH the LOTOS. By R. Jutian Harris, 5s.° 
Full of Eastern glow and mystery...... Descriptions very striking..,... 
Wealth of imagery...... Neatly constructe1 story...... Fine verbal melody.” —Liver- 
pool Mercury. *‘ Some sonorous.and stately line:...... Evidences of great. cleverness: 
or downright genius.’’—Bookseller, ‘‘ Remark vble power of expression, and great 
skill in versification.’”’—Pembrokeshire Herald. ‘Copious flow of well-drilled 
words and new ideas.’’— Warrington Guardiin, 





Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 


C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 





London: JAMES Cornisu and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 





| \ siainnes COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £6¢ to £20, will be open for competition in July. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 





WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and other COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
IMBLEDON SCHOOL. — Head 
Masters : Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., 
Jesus Coll., Oxford; Rev. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, assisted by a large and 
experienced Staff. 
‘ ost successful Preparation for the above Examina- 
ions. 
The advantages of private, tuition combined with 
public school discipline. 
At the Preliminary Examination for the Army, 
held last month, nine were successful. 
Gymnasium, Fives Court, Swimming Bath, Cricket, 
Lawn Tennis, &c. 
Apply as above. 


T LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. House Girls received from 
the age of nine. NEXT TERM begins on May 2nd. 

OITRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 

Prospectuses on application. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.— Address 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


a0; tie COLLEGE (LONDON) 
for LADIES, 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 

EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
April 24th. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A few 
ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students, Highest 
references in France and England. 


CO HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Taesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


























Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for Board and | 
Instructiov, between the age: of Six and Thirteen | 


years. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURS.- 
DAY, May Ist. Prospectuses on application. Refer- 
ences kindly permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., 


LL.D., &c., 4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, | 


London; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of 
London, Burlington Gardexs; F. Nettlefold, Esq., 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, London, S.E.; and others, 


| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 

| COLLEGE, 

’ CIRENCESTER, 

| Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 





and GORDON, K.G 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
| The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel R. Nigel F*Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

Will'am John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esyq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, F our 

of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 

Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 

particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ISS HILL and MISS OCTAVIA 

HILL RECEIVE a few PUPILS to EDU- 

CA'TE at their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, 

London, W. The course of study includes the usual 

branches of English, the e'ements of Physical Science, 

modern languages, Latin, music, and drawing. In- 
clusive terms, eighty guineas a year. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, 
near LEICESTER. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
April 25th. 

The Misses FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by three resident, 
besides visiting Masters. The C'assics are taught by 
W. B, Taylor, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford.—Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


R. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, formerly a King’s 
Scholar at Eton and Scholar of Balliol, TAKES 
FOUR or FIVE PUPILS, aged Nine to Twelve. 
German and Drawing can be taught, if desired.— 
; Plas Héu, Criccieth, North Wales. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near 

| WINSLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

| A Church of England School for one hundred Sons 

| of Clergymen, Army and Navy Men, and the like. 
Thirty gumeas per annum; Entrance Fee, five 

| guineas. 

| SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 8. 























8. B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND. 





| 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.,. 
late Sckolar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 

Foreign Languages—Rev. ©. F. Miller, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

E. P. Guest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H, M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Music Master—Percy Godfrey, formerly pupil of 
Sir G. Macfarren. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s Vollege, Cambridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior School). : 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as good as 
possible. 

_ The School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-batb, laboratory,. 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitor‘e:, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsurpassed. 

The modern side is fully organised, and specia} 
arrangements are made for teaching a _ limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
—- who need assistance in preparing for the 

niversities, 

_ Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding Honse).—C. 8. 

JERRAM, M.A., Worc. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 

Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. _ Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 

Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FE.S.S., 

OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 








| dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 


Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 
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OCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
R SCHOOL 


Founded A.D. 1544. 

Head Master—Rev. J. LANGHOME, M.A. ‘Camb. 
Mathematics—E. T. LITTLEWOOD, B.A., Ninth 
Wrangler. 

Science, and other Masters. ~ 

NEXT TERM, APRIL 25th. Board and tuition, 
£70 and £60 per annum, by age. Junior Scholarship 
in July. Special Preparation for Universities aud 
Military Academies, &c. Succesres in 1883-4, 33rd 
(direct from school) in December Woolwich List. 
Open Mathematical Scholarship, Oxford, &c. School- 
house new, we'l-placed, with cubicles.—Apply to 
HEAD MASTER. 

OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c.. 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, 8.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for stable use. : 

Carriages, Horses, Harness, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bought on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attent’on to the 

REGISTKY DEPARTMENT 

for High-clazs Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 





Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 
o Dog 
»”» 





J ” ” 
Servant wanted .................. 
= » requiring employment 2 0 

Applications for forms and all communications to 
be addressed to the Proprietors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 

24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, 8.W. 

FOUR DOORS FRUM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 

ED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, &2. 

ILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 

attention to his NkW DESIGNS of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in fancy and decorated 

Woods of best mannfacture and finish, at Prices 

rendering them worthy the notice of intending 

purchasers. 

Vicarage Suite, in solid Ash, new design, 
comprising wardrobe with plate glass, 
&c., brass mounted ; dressing table with 
glass, jewel drawers, &.; washstand 
with best marble tiles, &c.; pedestal, 
towel horse, and three chairs ............... £22 

Similar Suite, in solid Walnut .................. 25 

Combination Suite (for smull rooms), 
japanned, any colour, and decorated, 
comprising brass-mounted press, with 
drawers, shelves, &c.; waslstand with 
marble tiles, towel rails, shelves, drawers, 
and cupboard; dressing table with glass, 
boot cupboard, drawers, &c., and two 
IIE sa vaas ps ex.s ecaacana cnatectcsadeanoaticevdxer 145 0 

3ft. 6in. Suite, in solid Walnut: and real 
Maple, comprising wardrobe with plate- 
glass, brass mounted, &c.; dressing-table 
with glass, jewel drawers, &c.; wash- 
stand with marble and tiles; pedestal, 
towel-horse, and three chairs................ 2413 6 

Suites in Pine, with new lincrusta decora.- 
Nyala akaesdiencihasaususdsiiiiaapacanioin 17 8 0 

Suites in American Machine-made Walnut, 

Ash, or Mahogany, from.................c.:006 10 5 3 
Servants’ Japanned Furniture of every description. 
Bedding manufactured on the premises and warranted. 
Dining-room, Drawing-room, and Library Furniture. 
Houses completely Furnished in a few days. 

Interior and Exterior Kenovation and Decoration, 
Blinds, Carpets, &c. Estimates free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, HOUSE 
FURNISHER, and FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
And 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &. 


oo 
oo 





LEARANCE SA 


L E. 
REBUILDING of PREMISES. 


EWETSON and MILNER, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham 
Court Road, W., 


being abont to rebuild the greater 
premises, will OFFER, during MARC 
their varied STOCK of 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, CARPETS, &c., 


At a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE. 
hg STOCK is of a Large and Varied 


Description, suitable for private families, hotels, 
clubs, chambers, public institutions, schools, &. 


ortion of the 
and APRIL, 


A clearance must be effected previous to rebuilding. 
Full particulars and Cescriptions will be sent on 
application. 

Catalogues free. 


HEWETSON AND MILNER, 


The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street.) 





CALCUTTA EXHIBITION.—The GOLD MEDAL 
. has been awarded to ' 

R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 57 

Great Russell Street, London. Pamphlet free. 











LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season ; 
250 rooms ; Table d’héte daily.—Address, MANAGER, 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE, Within a few minutes’ 

oon of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
arden. 








; * mes & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


perren MEATS. Also, 








I | tan of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





id inpeerienen SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


APRIL Number, now ready, price One Shilling. 
6 hip MANCHESTER QUARTERLY, 
containing a Fac-simile of a CHALK DRAWING: 
amor SHEFFIELD, and eight Articles of Genera¥ 
nterest. 
Manchester: ABEL Heywoop and Son. London: 
TRURNER and Co., and all Booksellers. : 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


4 ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ooo «+» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ed oat a ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which muy be ascertained on application. 

R. MEWBURN, Manager, 








SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


| sila AND I. See eercee 


| gana AND I Soche yee 





OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876._ JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 
THREE FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 
Jurors’ AwarRD: ‘* Was bans peerage as fine a 
; specimen as one could wish to see.”’ 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 





FRY’S 





| ss PURE COOOA ONLY. “a 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 

| F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 

| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
(eos PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular remedies. At all seasons and under all 
circumstances they may be used with safety and 
with the certainty of doing good. Eruptions, 
rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, 
ulcerations, and burns are presently benefited and 
ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and 
purifying medicaments. The Ointment, rubbed upon 
the abdomen, checks all tendency to irritation of the 
bowels, and adverts dysentery and other disorders of 
the intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of 
the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and 
enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by using 
Holloway’s remedies according to the “ instructions ’’ 
accompanying each packet, 


ce 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, ‘E.C. 
BEPFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK, 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 





The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to. 
Receive Tenders for the above. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
HCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts.of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement. 
of Claims. 

HE COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed _... one «+e £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... a ead aaa on 250, 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders exceeds ‘aa aa ee 809,000" 
Other Funds ... od ind ai eco 953,000 
ToTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000: 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN .., .» Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTZL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. 
WIuLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on tha 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi. 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase ana sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full oo on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
; Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injare Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa/ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak ‘Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfamers, 33 6¢@, 63, aud Ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UNVILLE’SS OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
tession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; er at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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«*M. Janet is af home in the literature of science 
and philosophy, and has that faculty of felicitous ex- 
pression which makes French books of the highest 
class such delightful reading.” —Spectator. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
THE THEORY OF MORALS. 
By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris. 
Translated from the Latest French Edition. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

In demy 8vo, SECOND EDITION, price 12s. 
FINAL CAUSES. 
Translated from the Latest French Edition. 


HERZOG’S 
BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPZADIA. 


‘It is certain that this work will find a place in 
our theological literature, in which for a long time 
it will have no rival."—Professor HopGE, Princeton. — 


Now complete, in 3 vols. imp. 8vo, price 242 each, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OR DICTIONARY OF 
BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Based on the “‘ Real Encyclopiidie ’’ of Herzog, Plitt, 
and Hauck. 


Edited by PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 
HE POEMS of GOETHE, 
Consisting of his Ballads and Songs and Miscel- 

laneous Selections. Done into -English Verse by 
WIiiu1am Gisson, Commander U.S. Navy, Author of 
‘A Vision of Fairyland, and other Poems,” and 
*« Poems of Many Years and Many Places.” 

London: SimpKiy, MarsHaLt, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


Now ready, New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
ODERN EUROPE: a School 
History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. With Four 
Additional Chapters, comprehending all the Leadiug 
Events which have oceurred from the Fall of 
Napoleon I. to the close of the year 1880. With copious 
Questions for Examination. 
London: Simpx1n, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
~~ Court ; Hamitton, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster 
Ow. 











In 1 vol. cloth, 7s 6d; by post, 8s. 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON- 
WEALTH. ATreatise. By EomunD LAWRENCE, 

W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

Just published, crown 8vo, price 53. 
HRISTIA BELIEFS 
RECONSIDERED in the LIGHT of MODERN 
Oe By the Rev. Grorek HEnstow, M.A., 

-L.S8., &c. 


London : F, Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 


Genesis viii. 5. Price 3s 6d. 
ReminetTon and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 




















PATRONS. 
. His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drruty-CHaInmMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 





FInanciaL INFORMATION, JUNE 187, 1883:— 


Total Funds... ie ose oa bee vee £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income ... ie si ae ove os oe ~ £333,188 
. Total Amount of Claims upon Death _... as we vie 2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £187,347 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them. . 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
xemain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGE MENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. A 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN W. M WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 





ALTHA 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


ITALIAN ‘SILK COVERLETS, 
AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ............ 12s 6d each. 
» 8 , x6 ,, 18s 6d ,, 





ee nee ee eeeerereee 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ss 


Now ready, Part 1, Vol. XUVIL., MARC, 1884, 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY 
S - JOURNAL. TY S 


ities Comeeuen. 

TICS OF THE EVENUE OF TH 

KINGDOM FROM 1859 To 1882, IN Rewriox Z — 
DISTRIBUTION OF TaxaTION. By Professor Leon 
Levi, LL.D., F.8.A., &e. ” 

A COMPARISON OF THE FLUCTUATIONS IN THE Price 
OF WHEAT, AND IN THE COTTON AND SILK Imports 
~~ Great Britain. By Professor J. H. Poynting, 


ELECTORAL Statistics: a Review of the Worki 
our Representative System, from 1832 to ese oe 
John Biddulph Martin, Esq., M A. 7 

THE EXPERIENCES AND OPINIONS OF JOHN Howarp 
ON THE PRESERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
HEALTH OF THE INMATES OF ScHOOLS, Prisons 
Worxkuouses, HOsrPiraLs, AND OTHER PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, AS FAR AS HEALTH IS AFFECTED BY 
STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS RELATING TO SUPPLIES 
oF AIR AND WaTER, DRarnaGe, &c. By R. D. B. 
Sweeting, Esq., M.R.C.S. F 

MISCELLANEA :—1, Financial and Commercial History 
of 1883.—2. The present Position of Spain, compared 
with other European Countries.—3. The Rationale 
of Exchange, by F. Y. Edgeworth, Esq., M.A.—4, 
Record of Family Facultics.—5. The Fires in 
London during 1883, and the Fire Brigade—6. 
German Literature of 1882 and 1883.—7. English 
Literature in 1883.—8. The Progress of the 
Working Classes.—9. Quarterly List of Additions to 
the Library, Periodical Returns, &c. 


London : Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
26, will be PUBLISHED on FRIDAY NEXT, 

the 18th instant. 





CoNnTENTS. 

Memorrs oF Lorp Lynpuurst. 
STEPHEN’S HisTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 
THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. OF ARAGON, 
GREEN’S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 
THE ScorTisH UNIVERSITIES, 
HETH anv Moas. bg 
7. THE Unrry or Nature, RY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
8. Saycr’s Heroportvus. 
9. THe Cominc ReFrorm.—EoyPpt. 

London: Lonemans and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Buack. 


_ 


1. 


2. 


1 
2, 
3. 
4 

5. 
6. 





Now ready for APRIL, price 63. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLVIII. 

CONTENTS. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

FrtpDERIcK DENISON MAURICE. 

3. FaTHER CURCI AND THE VATICAN. 

4. THE House or Lorpbs sincr-1832. 

5. Dict: ONARY-MAKING, PAST AND PRESENT. 

6. RFHOUSING THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 

7. NONCONFORMITY AND THE UNIVERSITIES™@FREE 

CHURCHES AND A THEOLOGICAL Faculty, 

8. PoLiTicaAL REVIEW OF THE QUARTER, 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

London: Hopper and SroucutTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 





J ust issued, price 2s 6:1, 160 pages, Bvo, cloth. 


NDIRECT EVIDENCES ‘in the 
NEW TESTAMENT of tho PERSONAL 


DIVINITY of CHRIST. By FrepEric ROWLAND 
Youna, D.D., Minister of Augustine Congregational 
Church, Reading. 

This volume does not deal with the so-called 
‘proof texts ’’—they are dealt with in other and 
larger books—but only with those passages in the 
New Testament which appear to the Author to 
imply, even where they do not directly state, the 
doctrive of Our Lord’s Perzonal Divinity. 

W. &7Tewarr and Co, the Holborn Viaduct Steps, 
London, E.C. 

HE SPIRIT of SPORT in NATURE, 
and OTHER POEMS. By ‘7. 8.” Small 
8vo, cloth, 53. 

‘“Not for many years have I got anything so good. 
They poss:ss much merit, There is uncommon spirit 
and energy in most of the lines—gennine poetic and 
Milesian fire.’—The late Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 

“These poems, by a new writer, rise considerbly 
above the average of many more pretentious volumes,” 
—Northern Whig. 

Marcus Warp, and Co. 
London, Belfast and New York. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. _ BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R.. ATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: ©. Mrrcus.u and Co., Red+Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ILITARY  ARCHITECTURE.— 
See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d, 
by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 193), also [llustra- 
tions of Design for Interior Decoratiou ; Wadhurst 
Park, Sussex; London and County Bank, King’s 
Cross; Sedilia, Wymondham.—Details of American 
Constraction.—Work of the Architect in Relation to 
the Death Rate.—-Decorative Uses of Metals.—Two 
Old Thames Bridge:.—Further Evidence of the Paris- 
ian Building Trades, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published.—Second Eiition. 


GE ELIOT, and 
ESSAY .. 7. Kes Post 8vo, 103 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
, This day is published. 


AN OLD MANS LOVE 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


ecial interest attaches to this Work, as being 
aot it Novel left in a complete form by the late Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. 

“Jt is more original in design and donnée, not only 
than ‘The Land Leaguers,’ but than any of its 
author’s more recent works...... The book is not an 
unfitting finale to an almost unparalleled series of 
works in fiction......Indeed, the whole little story, as 
Captain Clutterbuck would say, goes tripping)y off.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“Ts in all respects an admirable story. There are 
few better specimens extant of what may be called 
Mr. Trollope’s later style than this novel. It shows 
him in some respects at his best—engaged not merely 
in the narration of incident, but in the analysis and 
development of character...... There are innumerable 
side touches in the story, which it would be impossible 
adequately to describe, and of which it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. They are full of 
humour. Even Mr. Trollope rarely drew a finer 
character than Mrs, Bagget.”—Scotsman. 


Second Kdition, 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 21s. 

“Tt is a fine, manly character tliat comes out of the 
story of his life, and nobody will read it without 
feeling that he knows the writer, and, knowing him 
better, that he values him with increased regard.”— 
Atheneum. . 

“ Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s 
life, there has been published in England no more 
genuine or interesting record of a literary career 
than that unfolded in these volumes,”’—Saturday 
Review, 

This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS. The Yo-semite 


Region of California, By F. GorpDon 
Cummine, Author of “Fire Fountains,” ‘A 
Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ A 
Homein Fiji,’ &c. Illustrated with 8 Engravings, 
8yvo, 16s. 

“Miss Camming possesses a rare facility for invest- 
ing sketches of travels with interest, and it is enough 
to say of her latest contribution to descriptive litera- 
ture, that it is worthy of her reputation.” —Globe, 

“The vividness of her first impressions can be re- 
cognised in these wonderfully graphic pages, written 
upon the spot. No description we have ever read of 
the Yosemite and its surroundings has carried with it 
£0 strong a sense of reality and grandeur.”—Harpev’s 
Magazine. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CuristorHer Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Orew.”’ Illustrated with 
Twelve full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s. 

** His book is full of pleasant reading, even for those 
to whom nature has denied all love for fishing and 
amateur yachting...... It will be welcomed everywhere 
by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy 
topics, We recommend it unreservedly, but bad 
almost forgotten to say that it is adorned with twelve 
admirable illustrations.’’—Spectater, 


This day is published, 
LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. 


Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics for Engli:h Readers.” 
‘With Portrait, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 
price 5s, ¥ 
BLACKBERRIES 
PUT IN A BASKET, 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





In small 4to, printed’on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 
price 5s; or in vellum gilt, price 7s 6d. 
DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A New Edition, 





London: GEORGH PHILIP and SON, 
31 and 32 Fleet Street, E.C, 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 2 vols. Svo, 21s, 
THE STORY OF 


COUP DYVETAT. 


; BY 
M. DE. MAUPAS, 


Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


THE 


TRANSLATED BY 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 





Now ready, 8vo, 16s, 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND. WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and original Sketches of La Place, Laennec, Andra’, and other French savants, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, , 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’ 


e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London 3 and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail byDealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 25 9d abottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S { A s Constitetionn Ladion hitdren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


























Donna. 
¢ Ba ae a Mrs. Tillotson. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S 


CHEAP EDITIONS or POPULAR NOVELS, 


ILLUSTRATED BOARDS, 2s. 


By Edmond About. 
By sere Aidé. 
Carr of Catrlyon. 
By Mrs. hematin. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
By Shelsley Beauchamp. 
Grantley Grange. 


By Besant and Rice. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Celia’s Arbour. 
With Harp and Crown, * Monks of Thelema, 
This 8cn of Vulcun. *Twas in Trafa'gar’s Bay. 
My Li tle Gir! The Seamy Side. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft. Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Golden Butterfly. Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By smeoe we Boyle. 
By Bret Harte. 


An Heiress of Red Dog. | a Conroy. 
ip. 


"The Fellah. 


Confidences. 


Camp Notes. Savage Life. 


Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 


By Robert Buchanan. 


Shadow of the Sword. | God and the Man, 
A Child of Nature. 


By Mrs. Burnett. 
Surly Tim. 
By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guordian. 


By Maclaren Cobban. 
The Cure of Souls. 


By C. Allston Collins. 
The Bar Sinister. 


By Wilkie Collins. 


Antonina. Miss, or Mrs. ? 

Basil. The New MagiJalen. 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Veep. 

The Dead Secret. The Law and the Lady. 


ueen of Hearts. 

y Miscellanies. 
‘Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss-Finch. 


By Mortimer Collins. 


Sweet Anne Page. | A Fight with Fortune. 


The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fal en Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 


From Midvight. ‘to Mid. Transmigration. 
night. 


By Mortimer and Frances Collins. 





Sweet and Twenty. The Village Comedy. 
Frances. You Play Me False. 
Blacksm‘th and Scholar. 

By Dutton Cook. 
Leo. { Paul Foster's Daughter. 


By J. Leith Derwent. 
Our Lady of Tears. 


By Charles Dickens. 


Sketches by Boz. Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Pape:s. Nicholas Nickleby. 


By Mrs, Annie Edwards. 


A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


By M. Betham-Edwardes. 
= By Edward Eggleston. 
tin By Percy Fitzgerald. 


Seventy-five Brooke 
Street. 


Felicia. 


ree 
Never Forgotten. 


Dy. Albany De Fonblanque. 


By R. E. Francillon. 
| Queen Cophetua.| One by One. 


sal By Hain Friswell. 


‘One of Two. . 
By Edward Garrett. 
The Carel Girls. 
By Charles Gibbon. 
Robin Gray. In Love and War. 
For Lack of Gold. For the King. 
What will the World Say? 4 of the a. 
In Honour Bonnd. Pastures Gree 
The Dead Heart. The Flower of the} Forest. 








By William Gilbert. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 
By James Greenwood. 
Dick Temple. 
By Andrew Halliday. 
Every-Day Papers. 
By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
Paul Wyuter’s Sacrifice. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Julian Hawthorne. 
Garth. | Sebastian Strome, 
Ellice Quentin. 

By Sir Arthur Helps. 


Ivan de Biron. 
By Tom Hood. 
A Golden Heart. 


Mrs. George Hooper. 


y 
The House of Raby. 


By Victor Hugo. 
The Hunchback 3 Notre Dame. 

By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
Thornicroft’s Model. | Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

By Jean Ingelow. 
Fated to be Free, 
By Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Col'een. | Queen of Connaught. 
By Henry Kingsley. 
Oakshott Castie. | Number Seventeen, 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Patricia Kemball. Under which Lord? 
The Atonement of Leam With a Silken Thread. 
Dundas. Rebel of the Family. 
World Well Lost. ** My Love. 

By J. Masterman. 


Half-a-Dozen Daughters. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


Dear Lady Disdain. Linley Rochford. 
Waterdale Neighbours. Miss Misanthrope. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. Donna Quixote. 

A Fair Saxon. The Comet of a Season, 


By George Macdonald. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. Thomas 
Curate. 


By Mrs. Macdonell. 
Quaker Consins. 
By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
The Kvil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
By W. H. Mallock. 
The New Republic. 
By Florence Marryat. 


Open! Sesame ! Fighting the Air, 
Harvest of Wild Oats, Written in Fire. 
A Little Stepsun. 


By Jean Middlemass. 








Wingfold, 


Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
By D. Christie Murray. 
A Life’s Atonement | Joseph’s Coat. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Whiteladies. 
By Mrs. Robert 0’Reilly. 


Pheebe’s Fortunes. 


By Ouida. 
Held in Bondage. Pascarel. 
Strathmore. Two Little Wooden 
Chandos, Shoes. 
Under Two Fiaz:. Signa. 
Idalia. m4 a Winter City. 
Cecil Castlemaine. Ariadne. 
Tricotrin. Friendship. 
Puck. Moths. 


Folle Farine. Pipistrello. 
A Dog of F.anders. | A Village Commune. 








EACH. 


By James Payn. 
Lost Sir Massingberd, Humorous Stories, 
A Perfect Treasure. Gwendoline's Harvest, 
Bentinck’s Tutor. Like Father, Like Son. 
Murphy’s Master. A Marine Residence. 
A County Family. Married ee Hin, 


ae at. Mirk Abbe 

oman’s Vengeance. Not Wooo, b 

— ‘3 ba *. a Rew > pa 
Clytfards of Clyffe. Leas Black. - 
Family Scapegrace. Painted. ~ 
Foster Brothers. By Proxy. 

Found Dead. Under One Roof, 


Best of Husbands, 
Walter’s Word. 


High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year, 





Halves, A Confidential Agent, 
Fallen Fortunes. Some Private Views. 
What He Cost Her. From Exile. 


By Edgar A. Poe. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By E. C. Price. 


By Charles Reade. 


Valentina. 


It is Never too Late to The — and the 
Mend. Hearth 

Had Cash. Course of Trae Love. 

Peg Woffington ; *| Autobiography of a 

Christie Johostone. Thief. 


Griffith Gaunt. A Terrible Temptation, 


Put Yourself in His Place. Wandering Heir. 
Double Marriage. Simpleton. 
Love Me Little, Love Me A Woman-Hater. 
Long. Readiana, 
Foul Play. J 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 


By F. W. Robinson. 
Women are Strange. 
By Bayle St. John. 
A Levantine Family. 
By George Augustus Sala. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
By John Saunders. 


Bound to the Wherl, Lion in the Path. 
One Against the World. Two Dreamers. 
Guy Waterman. 


By Arthur Sketchley. 
A Match in the Dark. 
By T. W. Speight. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By R. A. Sterndale. 
The Afghan Knife. 
By Bertha Thomas. 


Cressida, | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


By W. Moy Thomas. 
A Fight for Life. . 
By Walter Thornbury. 
Tales for the Marines. 
By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By Anthony. Trollope. 


Way We Live Now. ¥rau Frohmann. 
American Senator. 


By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
Like Ships upon the Sea, 


By Mark Twain. 


Tom Sawyer. An Idle Excursion. 
A Pleasure Trip on the} The § Stolen White 
Continent of Europe. Elephant. 





By Sarah Tytler. 
What She Came Through. | The Bride’s Pass. 


By J. S. Winter. 
Cavalry Life. 


By Lady Wood. 
Sabina. 
By Edmund Yates. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at La t. 
Anonymous, 
Paul Ferroll. 


Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, oe W. 








Lompon: Printed by Joun Campsxtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ Specrator”’ Office, No. 1 beaataaiaes Street, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, Apr.1 12th, 1884, 























































